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13> Torics suggested for discussion in this Journal 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer : 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. ; 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 

The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 











Gov. Rirver: It is cheering to see such men as 
Joseph Ritner not only heading the educational 
movement in their respective counties, but cheering 
on the work through the press. The Ex-Governor’s 
communication in another column is highly interest- 
ing and practical. 





Pennsyivanta, Montuty Summary.—This month 
we commence, and intend hereafter monthly to con- 
tinue, a summary of educational events in the State. 
The object is to present a brief but general account 
of the school affairs in every county. The time has 
nearly arrived when it will become unavoidable as 
well as proper, to omit the greater part of the detail- 
ed reports of educational meetings, which have here- 
tofore been so fully given. The summary will ena- 
ble us, instead, to make a brief abstract or short 
note ofeach, It will also bring into view many mi- 
nor school events, heretofore wholly omitted for 
want of space.— Will not friends in the counties for- 
ward short items of intelligence proper for the 
“Summary” ? 











New Jersey & New York Reports: A friend 
under the signature of “ W,” has spared us much la- 
bor by preparing the review uf the school reports 
of these States, which will be found amongst the 
communications. 


Error Correctep.—In the proceedings of the 
the Mifflin county Teachers’ Convention, as printed 
in the March No. (page 271, vol. 4,) of this Journal, 
several typographical errors occur. For these the 
printer of the Journal acknowledges himself to be 
wholly answerable. The resolution relative to the 
County Superintendent, should read as follows, to 
be in accordance with the report as furnished by the 
Secretaries of the Convention : 


Resolved, That the office of County Superintend- 
ent has fully sustained the expectations of its most 
sanguine friends, and that the exertions of its pre- 
sent incumbent merit our warmest approbation. 








ANNUAL REPORT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

An extended review of this document was intend- 
ed in the February number, and again in that of 
March, but both times prevented by want of space. 
It is now unnecessary to go at much length into the 
subject, as all our readers have examined the re- 
port for themselves. Still, a few remarks may not, 
even yet, be out of place. 

Under the head of “past defects of the system,” 
the report ably and clearly sets forth the want of 
those parts to its machinery, which are yet requisite 
to render it fully efficient. Perhaps, here and 
throughout the report, there is too little credit given 
to the system for its numerous radical excellencies ; 
but this is natural in an officer who finds himself 
continually and sadly embarrassed, by the absence 
of the portions yet needed to perfect the great 
original design. 

The “County Superintendency” is mentioned in 
deserved terms of commendation. 

“The great want” of the system is truly said to be 
that of “competent Teachers.” When will the Le- 
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gislature learn, that it is policy as well as wisdom 
to listen to and adopt the recommendations of him 
whom they have constituted the official head of 
the system, expressly to lay before them “plans for 
the improvement of the system,” instead of the crude 
notions of inexperienced though well meaning theo- 


rizers ? 
“State Normal Schools” are again and for the 


twentieth time urged and asked for. 

A strong and unanswerable plea is presented for 
“ County Institutes,” as the only efficient instant and 
home expedient to supply the place of regular Nor- 


mal Institutions. Six thousand dollars a year, for | 


four years, to this object, would do more than five 
times that sum expended annually, for any other 
purpose that can be named in connexion with the 
system. 

An “increase of the State appropriation,” the 
“Uniformity of text-books ” and the “ Pennsylvania 
School Architecture” are each spoken of; and some 
valuable ideas thrown out under the heads of “Mis- 
cellaneous” and “general remarks.” 

The report is an able one, and admirably suited 
to the time, though not so statistical as usual. But 
this is rendered less necessary by the great fulness 
of the reports and tables of the county Superin- 
tendents. 

Page 346 presents the usual annual comparative 
view of the system since 1835. The following are 
the differences between 1853 and 1855; the items 
for 1854 not having been given: 








1853 | 1855 | pIFFERENCE. 
Whole no. of Districts... 1.531 1.632) 101 Increase 
“ “ec Schools -- 9.507 10.469) 962 
‘c “6 Teachers - 11.230, 12.143) 913 66 
“é “ Scholars--| 474.555; 539.024|64.469 « 
Duration of Teaching---|5 months'5 m. 10 4/10 days. 


$1.29 $1.584| g294 « 
$19.25) $22.295/$3.041  « 
$12.03; $14.895/g2.86) «« 

$ 184.390 $159.554) $24.836 dec 

1,021,337 1,354,937] $333.600 incr, 

$ 147.516 $266.198/$118.682 « 

$815.191 1,151,955/$336.054 « 
545.164; 557.072| 11.908 


Cost ef Teaching per mo. 
Av. Sal. Male Teachers- 

do Female Teachers 
State Appropriation paid- 
District Tax levied 
Expense of School-houses 

do Instruction: - - 
Whole no. of Taxables-- 


These differences are all on the right side, and 
show a gradual increase in the operations and re- 
sults of the system. ‘The increase in the duration 
of teaching is the least satisfactory; but it is prob- 
able that the full returns were not made, and that 
if they had, the general average would be greater. 
The increase in the number of taxables is probably 
not as great in the table as it is in fact. But next 
year, which is that of the regular triennial assess- 
ment, will no doubt add 50.000. 

But of all the statistical differences shown by the 
report, the most remarkable is that in the length 
and fulness of the document itself. That of 1853 
was 22 pages including tables; that of 1854, was 
160; and here, for 1855, we have a Book of 351 
pages. What a change in two short years ! 

















Of course the greater part of this document ig 
made up of the reports of the County Superintend- 
ents. Did time serve and were it proper, we should 
like to endite a long article on this part of the re. 
port; but we shall only say, that though nearly all 
the reports are able and creditable—more so than 
could fairly have been expected—yet, hereafter, a 
little more particularity of statistical detail, and 
fewer general remarks unaccompanied by the data on 
which they are founded, will add vastly to the value 
land interest of these documents. It is true that 
jseveral of the reports are models in this respect.— 
The only regret is that all are not'so. 








CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOLS, 

The injurious effects of College Preparatory 
|Schools and of Undergrade Academies and Semina- 
\ries, both generally and in reference to the Common 
| School system of education, have been briefly con- 
isidered. ‘The last class of institutions, producing 
|similar consequences, which will be examined, is 
that of the Congregational or Parish School. 

By a Congregational School is understood, a 
school established by the authorities of a particular 
sect or congregation, for the purpose of combining 
instruction in the tenets of that sect with the ordi- 
nary branches of secular education, on the assump- 
ition, that the culture of the intellectual faculties 
and of the moral nature is unsafe without simulta- 
| neous instruction—that is, in the same school, at 
|the same time and by the same teacher—in the 
|ereed and form of religion professed by the sect es- 
tablishing the school. 

It is admitted that there have heretofore been, 
jand perhaps there are still, in some places, congre- 
| gational schools, which had a different object in their 
| establishment, and which were meritorious in their 
| design. Before the organization of the common 
school system, there were many places either desti- 
tute of, or insufficiently supplied with, any institutions 
for the instruction of youth. Here, the church 
stepped in, to remedy the defect, and opened her 
day schools; and, as these were necessarily estab- 
lished and supported by her and conducted under 
the supervision of her ministers, the creed of the 
particular sect to which the school owed its exis- 
tence was taught. It could not well be otherwise. 
It was a church school. No one was constrained 
to patronize it. Its object and bias were both 
known ; and it was not only the best that could be 
done under the circumstances, but it was in itself an 
act of Christian “ good will to man.” 

There is no disposition to question the value of 
such schools under such circumstances. But the 
question now is: Should these schools be continued, 
after the circumstances which called them into exis- 
tence have ceased? Or rather, Is there soundness 








in the general assertion, that sectarian insiruction 
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and intellectual culture may not safely be separated; 
but must be imparted at the same time, in the same 
school and by the same teacher? This is the true 
question, which will now be briefly considered. 


As to the time:—The command, “Six days shalt 
thou labor ;—the seventh is the Sabbath ;” is as ap- 
plicable to the work of secular instruction, as to 
any other kind of work. There is no more reason 
why religious instruction or ceremonial observances 
should be inseparably mingled with it, than with any 
other species of worldly employment. It is true that 
in whatsoever we do, we should “do all to the glory of 
God.” But this isa different thing from making instruc- 
tion in any particular religion or creed an insepara- 
ble portion of every occupation. And, until it is 
shown that there is, necessarily and from their na- 
ture, some inherent relation between the study of re- 
ligion as such and that of arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, more than there is between religion and 
the acquisition of a handicraft or a lay profession, 
it will be unnecessary to discuss this point further. 
In the mean while, it is enough to say that there is 
‘“‘a time to every purpose under Heaven.” 


Neither is there, in the place, any thing obligato- 
ry, much less propitious, for such union. The busi- 
ness of the week-day school is labor, task, con- 
strained effort,—the acquisition not merely of know- 
ledge, but of “firm and incumbent habits of study” 
by continued, and, in most cases, forced application. 
Say what theorists may, of the loveliness of school- 
time and of making school duties nothing but a de- 
light, it is so in few cases; and probably it is 
well that it is not so in all. Beyond question, 
amongst the best lessons learned at school, are those 
of self-restraint and of being able to do that for 
which, at the moment, there is little liking. If it 
be true that the large majority of life’s duties are of 
this uninviting class, and that school time is but a 
preparation for the stern trials of Iffe, then it must 
be true that school time should be, to a great degree, 
a period of constraint and of forced application.— 
Passing, however, the question, whether this ought 
to be so, all will admit that it is so at present. This 
being the case, it must fotlow, that religious instruc- 
tion, ifimparted in the schools, must become, like all 
other school instruction, a labor, a task, a forced 
process ; and in this view of the subject, it needs 
little calculation to estimate the value of the reli- 
gion, or the amount of christian charity, thus im- 
pressed. If the home, with its kindly feeling,—the 
Sabbath School, with its total absence of week-day 
thoughts and cares,—and the Church with its ap- 
pointed teacher, fail in softening the heart and win- 
ning the soul to Heaven, itis vain to expect so great 
a result, amidst the labors, and the trials, and the 
discipline and the disgusts of the day-school. 


But, granting the propriety of time and place, 





where would the 7eachers come from, to supply all 
the schools necessary for the youth of Pennsylvania, 
if all were to instruct in religion as well as secular 
learning ? No one, in his senses, would advocate the 
teaching of religion by any but really religious as 
well as professing teachers. By others it would be 
a mockery. We are amongst those who wish that 
all the teachers of our common schools were not 
only professing but actual Christians. But this is 
not the case, and we must deal with the world as 
we find it. We know that nearly all of them are 
moral men and women, and that nothing inconsis- 
tent with the great principles of christianity is or 
dare be imparted by them to their pupils. Though 
not all that is desirable, this is a great deal. It is 
working “together for good;” and while the moral. 
ity and the great principles of conduct taught in 
the school are consistent with, and practically carry 
out, those of the church, the church has nothing 
rightfully to complain of. 

But even if it were proper for the secular teacher 
to impart sectarian religious instruction, and he 
were qualified to do so, it is impossible, under exist- 
ing circumstances. In every school there are pupils 
of half a dozen different denominations. Hence, if 
thus taught together, five-sixths would receive in- 
struction at variance with the creeds of their pa- 
rents; or, if separated into schools, each with 
pupils of but one denomination, instead of a mile 
or two to school, some in the country would have to 
walk four, six, or eight. 

The general establishment of denominational 
schools would, therefore,seem to be bath unnecessa- 
ry and inexpedient, and in most cases impracticable. 

But granting their practicability, what would be 
their fruits, if to any great extent in operation ?— 
In all ages of the world religious fanaticism has 
more bitterly arrayed men against each other, than 
any other cause. In our own land, since the remo- 
val of all religious privileges and powers of one sect 
over another, there has been little tendency to- 
ward this perversion of the spirit of christianity. 
This has been partly, if not greatly, owing to the 
fact that, as citizens, we do not know each others’ 
religious tenets, nor are we divided into sects, as 
children, in our plays, our associations or our schools. 
But, let the youth of the land be once trained up 
in the rigidity of sectarian discipline, and, whatever 
other result may be the consequence, there is little 
doubt but that they will contract the “I am holier 
than thou” feeling, so natural to the human heart. 
Growing with their growth, it is not difficult to 
foresee how this will influence their lives and con- 
duct, when they come to be governing, voting citi- 
zens; and how, finally, christian liberty itself may 
be swept away by the sectarian instruction of youth. 

Again : it should be the object of all in this re- 
publican land, to restrain, by every possible and 
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proper means, the tendency to ranks in society.— | Kean co. Citizen continues to be conducted with great spirit 
But the congregational school does not merely di- and marked ability. Co. Superintendent Allen is publishing 
vide into sects, as to religion. It has also its pay- |a series of notes of Visitation of the schools of the county, 


, | and s to be effecti bi k. 
ing and its poor scholars, and thus tends to keep up | ""* *°°™* °° 0€ Checung & noble wor 
that distinction between poor and rich children, | Mrrrxin co.: Geo. R. McFarland, an experienced teach- 
which was one of the chief reasons against the old er, has resigned the charge of one of the public schools of 
S g > 


sm f f th —_ | Lewistown, to take the Principalship of the Freeburg 
pauper, and in favor of the common schools. | menieuses tes Ooglin enema. 


Other objections might be named—such as the) [,xcasrerco.: A writer in the Manheim Sentinel is 
failure of Parish schools to produce better taught, | endeavoring to arouse the citizens of that borough to the ne- 
or better behaved pupils, than secular institutions ; |cessity of improving their Common Schools. The Stras- 
but space only permits to state some of their injuri- | burg Bee is discussing the same topie in reference to Stras- 


ous effects on the great common system. | burg. ; 
1. Their establishment withdraws the Clergy, con- | The three months Normal School at Millersville, under the 
' d wi h th fi thei oper PRP Rei Di- | charge of County Superintendent Wickersham, and Prof. 
ew oe ae a ey omy eo . ol , een Stoddard, will commence on Tuesday, April 14, 1856. See 
rectors or isitors oO e common schools: g 
| 


advertisement. 
abandoning the latter to the risk of improper influ-| Mencer co.: A movement has been made to unite the 
ences, which their presence might restrain. effort of the Board of Directors of the borough of Mercer, 
2. They estrange the parents of their pupils from | the Trustees of the Mercer Academy, and the Executive 
| Board of the Mercer Female Iustitute, in the establishment 


the same cause and field of labor. bay ; 
3. They tend to increase opposition to the com- Ne a ig school for the instruction of all youth of the 
P ‘ | borough. 
8 ‘ g subject their pa-| . ; ; ; 
mon schools, by the fact that they = "J P A Teachers’ Institute will be held in Mercer, commencing 
trons to double expense, viz: for tuition in or con- |on Monday, April 7th, to continue four or five days. 
tribution to the Parish school, and for common | 


school tax. | Directors of the Common Schools and the Trustees of the 


4. They add to the aggregate expense of the ed- Academy, of Kittaning, into one Board, for the consolida- 


ucational means of the place, and weaken their effi- | tion and improvement of the schools. 


ARMSTRONG CoO.: Proceedings are in progress to unite the 


ciency, by division. | Union AND SNYDER COUNTIES: The second Session of 
an B . : 
5. They and all rival institutions to the common |the Teachers’ Institute of these counties commenced at Se- 


school, injure the effect ofits discipline, by present- | !'’s Grove on the afternoon of Tuesday, February 5, and 


sae an oven school-door, to all who will not sabmit {continued till Friday. The proceedings seem to have been 
ing P ’ | The next meeting is to take place 


‘ “ . . . |. | spirited and instructive. 
to the equal and impartial rales of the public insti- jin New Berlin on the last Tuesday in October. This part 
tution. |of the State is now fully awake, and fairly engaged in the 


6. They retard the perfecting of the common | 
schools of the locality by dividing the efforts of the | Union co.: On the 4th of March, at a public meeting of 
friends of education ; thus delaying the period when, the citizens of Lewisburg, it was resolved to open a two 


by proper gradation and other improvements, the | weeks Institute “for central and Northern Pennsylvania ” 
common school will impart sound instruction to ev- | at that place, to commence on Monday 31 March, 1856. Com- 


work of school improvement. 





ery child, under the eye of his parent. 





PENNSYLVANIA MONTHLY SUMMARY. 

NorTHAMPTON co.: On Saturday 1 March, the North- 
ampton co. Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
Nazareth, and elected officers for the ensuing year, viz: 
U. W. Carrell, President; C. R. Hoeber, Vice President, 
James W. Lynn, Sec., and G. C. Reeser, Treasurer. The 
Rev. Mr. Edgar, of Easton, delivered an address which is 
highly commended ;—next meeting to be on Ist Saturday in 
September. 

Co.umBra co.: The sixth meeting of the Columbia co. 
Teachers’ Association took place in Bloomsburg, on Satur- 
day 1 March. R. W. Weaver was elected President, Wm. 
Burgess, Recording Secretary ; Lewis Appleman, Cor. Sec., 
and Messrs. Burgess, Showers, H. L. Johnson, J. C. Stokes, 
and S.J. Bealer, Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

On the 6th and 7th ult., there was an Examination and Ex- 
hibition of the public schools of Berwick, under the charge 
of Rev. Charles Nash and Miss Harriet Nash. The Co. Su- 
perintendent addressed the large audience, and the proceed- 
ings seem to have been highly satisfactory. 


McKean co.: The Educational Department of the Mc- 


mittees have been appointed ; and the Teachers of Union, 
Snyder, Northumberland and Montour are expected, and 
| thone of the adjoining counties are invited to join. Tuition 
for the term $1,00. Ladies will be boarded free and gentle- 
|man for $4 the session. 








ScHUYLKILL co.: The Board of Directors of Pottsville 
give notice that the period from Wednesday the 12th to 
| Thursday the 20th of March (both inclusive) would be devo- 
ted to the public examination of their public schools. Cit- 


izens generally are earnestly were invited to be present. 


CuMBERLAND co.: The public schools of Newville Dis- 
trict were examined on the 20th and 21st ult. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND co.: The Miltonian, published at 
Milton, has opened an able Educational Department; W. 
Miles, Educational Editor. 


VeNnanco co.: The Northern Venango Teachers’ Associ- 
ation met at Greenwood school, in Allegheny township, on 
the 23d ult. It was one of the most interesting meetings 
since the organization of the Association. The large school 
house was crowded. 


Inpiana co.: The West Mahoning Educational Asso- 
ciation met at Smicksburg en the 12th, and at Pine Grove 
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on the 22d ult.; and the Conewagh twp. Association met at 
School House No. 11, January 2ith, and at No. 8, on the 
7th ult. The White twp. Teachers’ Association met at 
school No. 11, on the 3d ult. 
All these meetings seem to have been respectable 
in numbers and interesting and useful in their proceedings 
An interesting exhibition of school No. 1, Cherryhill twp., 





heastaiiei and synthetical. The author takes “ the interior 
view” of language ,—or, as he explains it, *‘ the idea being 
given, the problem with the learner is, to find as well an 
appropriate expression for it, as to decide upon the nature 
and classification of that expression, rather than, from the 
mere expression itself to determinate its nature and class— 
thought being the main object and expression only the me- 





took place on the 7th ult. 

WasHINGTON co.: The second term of the Union 
schools of Monongahela City closed with an examination | 
on the 7th, 8th and 10th, anda public Exhibition on the 
11th ult, The Union plan seems to be perfectly satisfactory. 

A spirited meeting was held at Pigeon creek, February 16, 
at which Messrs. J. L. and A. M. Gow, delivered addresses, | 
and Messrs, Burgan and Graham, exhibited classes in Geo- | 
graphy and Mental Arithmetic. | 


HuNTINGDON co.: On the 28th of February a meeting of | 
the Directors setesed to increase the Salary ($300) of the | 
County Superintendent. | 

On the 22d, the schools of Mr. Owen and Miss Shaw, | 
in Huntingdon Borough, gave an interesting and satisfactory 
public exhibition. 


JunraTa co.: The Tuscarora Register, published at | 
Mifflintown—the county seat—has opened an Educational | 
Department. 

CirnTon co.: The next semi-annual meeting of the Clin- 
ton co. Teachers’ Institute will be held at Logansville, | 
commencing on Monday, April 21. - 

CueEstTeR co.: The regular quarterly meeting of the | 
West Chester Association of Teachers was held on the 8th | | 
ult R. A. Futhey was chosen President, Sanford Culver, 
Vice President, and M. T. Ruth, Secretary, for the ensuing 
year. Several interesting discussions took place and a 
number of Essays were read. The meeting seems to have | 
been interesting and elevated in its proceedings. | 

DavueHiIn co.: An exhibition of two of the public 


schools of intel, took place in the Hall of the House | 


of Representatives on Monday evening the 10th ult. The 
Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity. 

York co: The York co. Teachers’ Institute held a ses- | 
sion of two days in the borough of York, commencing on 
Thursday the 20th ult. 

BurLer co.: A three days’ Institute in this county, is to | 
commence on the 7th of April, (Monday.) 

Beaks co.: <A public examination of the Reading High 
School, commenced on the 26th ult., and continued three 
days. 

Montour co.: On the 28th, there was a public exhibi- 
tion of the schools of Danville in the High School-room. 

Lycomine co.: The Public Schools of Williamsport 
closed for the term, with appropriate and successful exercis- 
es, on the 11th and 13thult., in the Court House. 


on 





Vook Notices. 





Tue E_ements or EnctisH GRAMMAR; S80 arranged as to 
combine the analytical and synthetical methods; with an 
introduction for beginners; and various exercises, oral 
and written, for the formation, analysis, transforma- 
tion, classificution and correction of sentences. By Sam- 
UFL Greene, A. M., Prof. in the Normal Department. 
Browne University, and Superintendent Public Schools, 
Lp sggene Rhode Island.— Philadelphia: Cowperthwait 

10., 1855. 


This work is really—what its title claims for it—both 





dium of its manifestation.”? This sound principle of instruc- 


| tion seems to be well carried out in the book. The Intro- 


ductory part, for oral use only by teacher, is extremely sug- 


|gestive and useful. 


Rrno’s 3000 Exercises rin ARITHMETIC: Price 16 cts. 


| Key to Ring’s 3000 Exercises. Price 25 cents. 


Both the above works are published by E. C. & J. Bid- 
dle, No. 8, Minor street, Philadelphia. The examples are 
such as to admit of use in connection with any text book 


jon arithmetic; and the advantage of having a large num- 


| ber of additional examples, needs not be urged on the prac- 
| tical Teacher. 


My First Exercisk tn CoMPOSITI©N WRriTINnG, with 32 
pages of blank paper, small copy book size, for writing 
the compositions, and six pages of introductory explana- 
tion. Boston, Robinson & Richardson. Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 


| Tae IL_ustraTED Composition Boox: Larger size, with 
50 blank pages for writing and 8 pages of Directions. 
At the head of every fourth blank page is a picture sug- 
gestive of subjects for composition, with side notes or 
hints to aid the beginner in the treating of each. New 
York, H. W. Law, 66 Fulton St. Philadeiphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


A GRAMMAR OF ComposiTiIon: A gradual exercise in writ- 
ing the English language. By D B. Tower, A. M., and 
Benjamin F. TweeEpD, A. M. 228 pages. Daniel "Bur- 
gess & Co., New York. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


These three works are intended and calculated—each in 
lits place and according to the preference of teachers and the 
needs of pupils—to aid in this most important, but too much 
neglected, department of school training. The first is small 

and cheap and leaves nearly the whole process to the ef- 
| forts of the schoiar and the direct aid of the teacher; the 
‘second i is larger, costs more and is more suggestive—thus 
'relieving both instructor and learner of much labor and 
thought; while the last is a full treatise on the whole sub- 
iject, from the simplest form of sentence to a full discussion 
lof punctuation; embracing, in fact, most of the principles 
jof Grammar. They are all good. 
THe Scnoot Harp: A collection of pleasing and instruct- 
ive songs. Music and words oviginal and selected. De- 


signed for the use of schools and singing classes By H. 
Bascom. Boston: Morris Cotton. 1855. $3 per dozen. 


Tue CorumBian Sone Book: In twoparts. Containinga 
choice selection of Songs, Duetts, Glees, Rounds and De- 
votional Music, forthe School-room. By Asa Fritz. Bos- 
ton. Hickling Swan and Brown. 1856. 


These two works both seem to be admirably adapted to 
the use for which they are designed. They are not merely 
books containing the words of Songs. Each has the notes 
also, and, so far as we can judge, correctly set. The intro- 
duction of vocal music, not merely by ear, but by note, 
should be effected in all common schools as soon as practi- 
cable. These, and similar works, are admirable aids to this 
desirable result. 

Tue PracticaL TEACHER, or familiar explanations and 
illustrations of the modus operandi of the school room.— 


By E. Lamporn, 113 pages 12 mo. Price 50 cents. Lan- 
caster, Published and for sale by Murray & Stoek—1855. 


Before this work made its appearance, we took occasion 
to speak well of it, and to bespeak for it a favorable recep- 
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tion. Judging from the published opinions of cotemporaries, 
it seems that our estlmate of its merits was well founded.— 


It has been most favorably spoken of in the New York | 


Teacher and other quarters entitled to full confidence. All 
admit that it fills, without pretension or unnecessary bulk, 
a nook heretofore empty in the Teachers’ professional Li-| 
brary. To the younger members of the profession it will be| 


found especially adapted and valuable. 


| 
GLEANINGS FROM THE Ports For HomME AND ScHooL: Se- | 
lected by the author of “‘ Theory of Teaching,” new edi- 
tion—enlarged. 430 pages, 18mo. Boston, Crosby) 
Nichols & Co. 1855. 
The object of this admirable selection is “to interest the | 
imagination and reform the taste”? of youth in school ; and) 
the use of it cannot fail materially to aid in effecting these, 


objects. 


Tue Rise, Progress AND PRESENT STRUCTURK OF THE 
Enc.utsu Laneuace: By the Rev. MatHew HARRISON, 
A. M., Queen’s College, Oxford. Second American Edi-| 
tion, 395 pages, 1Smo. Philadelphia, E. C. & J. Biddle, | 
8 Minor street, 1856. 
This is an able, clear and satisfactory treatise on a most) 

important subject, comprised in small space. It is the work | 
of a ripe scholar and a clear thinker. The chapter on the | 
difficulties of the subjunctive mood in English composition, 
is worth the cost of the book, to any one who wishes to “‘get 
at the root ” of a matter, on which scareely any two writers | 
agree in practice, however they may in theory. 


Geroenosy, or the Facts and Principles of Geology against 
Theories: By Davip N. Lorp. 412 pages, 1i8mo. New 
York, Franklin Knight, 138, Nassau st. 1855. 
The doubts of the truth of Divine Revelation, not openly | 

expressed, nor probably in most cases designed, by writers | 


’ 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HarrisBure, April, 1856. 
Appointments of County Superintendents. 
Arsert C. Putnam, Danville, Montour co., in place of 
E W. Conkling, resigned. 
B. F. Tewxssury, Harford, Susquehanna county, in 
place of W. Richardson, resigned. 








DECISIONS. 
1. Tie vote loses the question.—In every deliberative body 


| it requires the votes of a majority to carry any proposition. 


If, therefore, at a meeting of the Board of Directors, the vote 
should stand three to three, there would not be a majority 
in the affirmative, and the motion would be lost. The re- 
sult would be the same, with a vote of two against two, 
and only four directors present. 

2. Collector’s Warrant may be amended.—Under the school 
law, of 1854, the warrant issued to a Collector of school tax 
holds good for two years, and power is conferred to arrest 
and imprison for non-payment, if no seizable property can 
be found. When the warrant has inadvertently been issu- 
ed for only one year, and less authority than specified by 


| the acts of Assembly, it is both the right and duty of the 


President and Secretary of the Board, at any time ‘before 
the expiration of the two years, to make the proper correc- 
tion, and so frame the Warrant nunc pro tunc, (now as for 
then,) as to make it conform to the requirements of the law. 
The date and character of the emendations, should be no- 
ted on the minutes of the board. 

3. Building tar—authority for and mode of levying.—The 
notion which seems to extensively prevail, that the provis- 
ions of the 33d Section of the School law authorizes a 
building tax in cities and boroughs only, and not in town- 
ships, will be found, upon a careful comparison of that 


| section with the second section of the law, to border closely 


upon a self evident absurdity—requiring no formal decision 
from this Department to refute it. The necessity for school 
houses and a building tax in townships, is as great as in 






















on natural science and especially on that of Geology, but) cities and boroughs, and the authority conferred as clear and 
| unequivocal in one case as the other. The system is gene- 
|ral inits character and design, and not intended to be so 
| lame and partial in its operations. 

most remarkable as well as lamentable fruits of the pres- | The objection that the building tax is illegal, and payment 
| cannot be enforced, in cases where directors may not have 
| agreed upon the amount of both building and school tax on 
| the same day, is equally untenable. The school law being 
| intended for the public benefit, should in all cases of reason- 

able doubt, receive a liberal construction in favor of the 


certainly springing mainly from this source, and now so 
common in the reading portion of society, are amongst the 


ent era in scientific research. 
rers in the field of mind is there more danger to be appre- 
hended from this source, than amongst teachers. This 


remark applies especially to the teachers of our common c Dera L a 

: , J 4 at it is theirs | °28te™- But without this aid, the tax in question can be 
schools, who from their numbers and the fact that it is theirs | sustained without difficulty, upon ordinary principles of 
to make first impressions on the mind of the nation, in such | statutory interpretation. The school law of 1849, made no 
matters, have more of good or of evil in their power in this| provision for building tax, and local embarrassment and 
direction, than any other class. To all such, and especially special acts of Assembly were the consequence. The 33d 


: ta Section of the law of 1854, was intended as a comprehen- 
to all who have had doubts of the kind alluded to thus in-| sive remedy. The expression in that section “at any time,” 


sinuated into their mental being, we cordially commend the! means in any year or every year, when deemed necessary ; 

perusal of this able vindication of the consistency of Goa’s| 2nd shows that it was not the intention of the legislature 
: : ; | that the power conferred should be exercised but once under 

word with God’s work. |the act, and then exhausted forever, unless renewed by 

| legislative enactment. 

| The building tax was connected with the regular school 

' tax, as to time and mode of collection, in order to secure 


No where amongst the labo- 


Map or THE Unitep States: by J. Augustus Mitchell, 
Philadelphia. Large size. Price $6. 






















Mr. Mitchell has been for thirty years exclusively devo- | 
ted to the preparation and publication of Maps. In this im-| 
portant department of geographical science, he has no su-| 
perior; and this, his last work, is worthy of itsauthor. On| 
one large plate it exhibits the whole area of the United| 
States, without cutting off points and placing them in cor- 
ners as somtimes done. Every part of our broad territory, 
—from Lake Superior to the mouth of the Rio Grande, from 
the northern part of Maine to the southern extremity of Cal- 
ifornia, from Cape Flattery to Key West,—is in its right 
position and beautifuily shown. It also contains much of 
the British Provinces, the Sandwich Islands, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, with Cuba and other West India Islands. The 
Rail road and Steamer routes, and the statistical tables| 
will also be found of great value. 





system and uniformity in the business of the district, and 
that tax payers should not be troubled more than once in 
any school year with the demands of the School Collector. 
Directors may readily be able at one meeting of the Board 
to ascertain and fix, by formal resolution, the amount of 
school tax that may be necessary for the coming, or the cur- 
rent year, but for want of sufficient data, or exact know- 
ledge of the necessities of the district, may be unable to de- 
termine how much building tax would be required, until 
some subsequent meeting of the Board. But having thus 
fixed the amount of each tax, and included them in the 
same duplicate, which is decidedly preferable, or prepared 
two separate duplicates and delivered them to the Collector at 
the same time, with a proper warrant attached, they have 
substantially complied with the requirements of the law.— 
The preparation of the duplicate, and its delivery to the 
Collector, may be considered, and is, the consummation 
and crowning act of the Board in levying the respective tax- 
es;—and being thus both legally and de facto levied and col- 
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lected at the same time and in the same-‘manner, and with 
like authority, no one has any valid or just ground of coimn- 
plaint against the proeeedings. 

It is always required that school directors shall act in 
good faith, but it is not expected that they shall exhibit the 
skill and technical accuracy of a special pleader, preparing 
bills of indictment in the Courts of Oyer and Terminer.— 
Neither is the School law designed as a target for hair-splitt- 
ing attempts to nullify its provisions. The objections above 
referred to, have neither legal nor equitable merit to sustain 


them. 


4. Independent districts—sub-districts: A grave misappre- 
hension exists in some quarters as to the intention of the 
school law, approved 8th May, 1855, with regard to Inde- 
pendent districts. 

This class of districts was originated some years ago for 
the relief of portions of townships which, owing to natural 
and other obstacles, were so situated as to suffer inconveni- 
ence from union with their proper districts. In many of 
these cases, adjoining portions of other districts labor under 
similar inconvenience. For remedy of these and similar 
difficulties, such adjoining portions of two or more districts 
were formed, by legislative action, into one independent dis- 
trict, and in some cases, a portion of only one district was 
cut off into an independent district, in the same manner and 
for similar reasons. A number of independent districts, it 
is true, have been created for other, but in most cases, for 
insufficient reasons. 

Independent districts are an anomaly in the system, an ex- 
ception to the rule, and in most cases tolerated as an evil, 


to visit the schools, confer with patrons, perform most of the 
merely ministerial functions of the Directors, and report to 
the board in full meeting, once a month, for such legislative 
and judicial action as might be necessary. In the absence 
of an act of assembly for this purpose, directors could, if so 
inclined, co-operate with the Department in the execution of 
some such plan of operations. Having escaped from the evils 
of the sub-district system, it is firmly believed that it would 
| be the better policy to seek a more suitable remedy for other 
existing evils, than to take a backward step in that direc- 
tion. Especially as we are admonished by the example 
jand warning voice, of some of the oldest Eastern States 
| which are striving to extricate themselves from similar em- 
| barrassments, originating in strikingly similar, if not identi- 
| cal causes—strengthened and confirmed by the lapse of years. 

5. Elections in new Independent Districts: It is the pro- 
vince of the proper court, to fix the time and place of hold- 
ing the elections, in independent districts created under the 
5th, 6th and 7th Sections of the Supplement to the School 
Law of 8th May, 1855. This should be done at the time of 
their creation. 


6. Elections in separated boroughs and townships: The 
|elections in boroughs and townships, separated by the 10th 
| section of the supplement of the 8th May, 1855, should be 
|held at the time and place for the other borough and town- 
ship elections; and notice thereof be given by the usual officer. 








Original Communieations. 








with the expectation that they would gradually disappear, | 
with the progress of public opinion in favor of a general | INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 
system of education by State authority. At the legislative | : ; ; : 
session of 1854, independent districts were abolished, under | [The following letter is from an intelligent schoo! 
the inanosien oo oan ea sp he a ag = 3 = | Directur, and relates to a subject of great and grow- 
it being found that great hardship and injustice would result|. _. : @ 
in many cases, from so summary a proceeding, they were | 9S interest. We insert figures before each of his 
continued for another year, by a supplement passed the same | questions, and add our replies with similar numbers, 
day. The Legislature of 1855, transferred the continuance let the foot of his letter J 


and creation of such districts to the Courts of the proper | 
county, under such regulations and restrictions, as it was | Tuos. H. Burrowes, Esq. : I respectfully request 


supposed would protect the interests of the meritorious, and | 
at the same time guard against the continuance or creation of 
any independent district, except under the pressure of abso- 
lute necessity, arising from causes similar to those above 
specified. ‘The general intendment of the school system is 
against them, and it was not supposed they would be coun- 
tenanced by the Courts, except from clearly ascertained ne- 
cessity. 

It should be added here that “ independent districts *? are 
not analagous to, or intended in any manner as a substitute 
for, the old “ sub-districts *? under the school law of 1849, 
whose tendency was to emasculate the energies and para- 
lyze the influence of the school system, and of which the 
law of 1854, happily rid us. Some of the evils of the sub- 
district system, are tersely expressed in the following para- 
graph, from the last annual report of the Superintendent 
of Crawford county: ‘‘ The very particular curse of the 
schools of this county, is the smallness, and unnecessary 
large number of schools. There are so few scholars attend- 
ing each school, and so large a number of them, that in the 
sub-division of the district school fund, there is not enough 
foreach to pay a good teacher for four months instruction. 
In some instances, directors have attempted to combine and 
enlarge, and where they have persevered, they have suc- 
ceeded well, and satisfied the people well; but, in too 
many instances, so much opposition has been manifested. 
that they have shrunk from the responsibility, and little 
schools are still cared for by ignorant teachers for small 
wages. This ensmalling was the natural result of the sub- 
district system. Most of our directors see it now, and on that 
account prefer the present to the former law.” 

The scarcity and impossibility of supplying all the schools 
with good teachers, has been a principal source of dissatis- 
faction in many places; but it is respectfully submitted that 
the restoration of sub-districts is not the proper remedy for 
this, and minor local grievances. It is conceded that a more 
immediate supervision of the schools in large rural districts, 
and a closer connection between the schools and the Board 
of Directors, is desirable. But it is suggested that in addi- 
tion to the local agent, authorizec by decision No. 15, on 
page 35, of the ** School law and decisions,” the creation of 
& virtual town Superintendent, in the person of the Secretary, 
would answer a useful purpose;—it being enjoined upon him 





|your attention and opinion upon the 5th, 6th and 7th 
| Sections of the School Law, 8th May, 1855, relative 
ito the erection of New Independent School Dis- 
|tricts. (1.) Should such Districts be erected in pop- 
‘ulous townships, inhabited only by farmers, mechan. 
lies and laborers? (2.) Suppose, say, four new Inde- 
jpendent School Districts were erected in any 
\township and the citizens within their bounds 
jamong the richest and most able to pay the school 
| tax in the township, how are the schools in the 
|sparsely settled districts in the same township, and 
ithe citizens not so able to pay the tax, to be support- 
ied? (3.) Does not the law seem to have been passed 
to apply to manufactories, furnaces and forges and 
their vicinity, but not as a general rule to citizens of 
rural districts? (4.) Are not large districts, com- 
prising a township, with eight or ten schools, un- 
der one board of Directors, preferable to three or 
four or five Independent Districts within the same 
bounds, each under its own Board of Directors ?— 
(5.) Will the cause of common schools and educa- 
tion be better promoted by the erection of new In- 
dependent Districts, or will it be retarded? (6.) The 
State Superintendent says, it is capable of demonstra- 
tion that the present system of large districts, when 
faithfully administered, is much better calculated 
to secure the permanent welfare of the schools, 
than either the late sub-districts of our State, or the 
single school districts of other States, (see report 
at large.) 

(1.) As a general rule, Independent Districts 
ought not to be erected in such Townships. The in- 
tention of the Legislature evidently, was to autho- 
rize the erection of such Districts, only in cases 


where, from local obstacles, it is inconvenient and 
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injurious to the children to continue the connexion| DAVID BAKER, DEC’D., OF HUNTINGDON C0. 
with the old District. Wewere not aware of the death of this good man 

(2.) The case supposed shows at once the injustice | and able teacher before the receipt of the following 
of forming Independent Districts for any but the| letter, which is published as a well-merited tribute 
reason above given. If this practice were generally | to his memory.—Ep. 


earried out, the poorer portions of the State would | As I see the name of David Baker remaining in 
soon be left with little if any means to support their} the list of “agents for the School Jonrnal,” I sup. 
pose you are not aware of the loss which the cause 


schools. ines Ke common school education has experienced in his 
(3.) The Independent District law was not intend-| decease. 
ed for general application to the class of cases first | ‘ He lies at rest, 
: : wey Two hands upon his breast, 
alluded to. Factories, &c., are to bear their portion | Two pale feet side by side.” 


of the general expense of the district, except yee He was eminently a teacher. All the rare qual- 
their separation is indispensable for the good of the jties that are found in the most successful, seemed 
youth connected with them, and not prejudicial to| to be combined in him. He was so simply correct, 


the rest of the District. No portion of a District|8° gently firm, and so kind withal, that his example 


hould be set off t te it . . |and tone ruled all disorder away from his presence, 
should de set ol Lo promote its own pecuniary 1D-| He was yet quite a young man, and Death came 


terest, to the prejudice of the remaining parts. ‘to him through consumption. His death was as gen- 
(4.) Beyond all question, they are—whether inj tle as his life—like the closing of a flower, or as 
view of economy and efliciency of management, or| iaeien cit Chasen oleh Me tae a hes 
of the elevation and ultimate gradation of the| may take its place.” 
schools. There can be no emulation amongst the} And we have many pupils of David Baker follow- 
schools of a District having but one. | 4 and sapere. por ony So will Ling a 
, wens 2p a perpetui ssing. . GW. 
(5.) The cause of common schovls is injured by ' ada Tae, Marek, 1856. 
small single school districts. All the old common) 2 *’ ‘einiiiieintaiti 
school States with such districts, are seeking to| NEW JERSEY—REPORT OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS. 
abolish them as an evil, and to adopt the Pennsyl-| The March number of the New York Teacher, 
vania System of large Districts. | contains the report of the Commissioners appointed 
(6.) In this opinion the State Superintendent is) to revise and codify the school law of the State of 
sustained by those of his predecessors, and by all| New Jersey. It is to be hoped that the provisions 
the reasons of the system as well as by other States,; they recommend may not prove too good to be put 
Ep.] | into actual practice. 
THE TEACHER'S COMPLAINT. They advise the appointment of a State Superin- 


4 pg 7 eve is something exceedingly Hia-| tendent who is to be Secretary of a State board of 
wathian in the following, with the additior, here and| §,¢, and who is to issue the necessary printed in- 
there, of a right bold attempt at rhyme. At any . = par , gan 
rate, it is evidently true and indisputably original, structions, and decisions, visit the various districts, 
which some great poems are said not to be.—Ep.]/ give addresses, confer with school officers, and attend 











Every time I peruse your Journal, |to the interests of education generally. Term 3 
And notice the rapid progress . eae : . F 
Of all the counties adjoining, ia. Salary, including travelling expenses, 2000 
My heart is filled with distress. collars. 
\ lal . ‘ H 
Here I’ve been teaching for two months or three | County Superintendents, to be Secretaries of a 
- rd. py od ey description ; county board of three, to be aided by two competent 
school Director I never see | . A 
No more than if I were teaching by subscription. /examiners, and to receive two dollars a day for ac- 
At first [had neither poker nor broom, tual service. Term, two years. 
Reece a rg =a i kately ; Township Superintendents, to be Secretaries of a 
snove ope wi urnish me soon r » es 
For indeed I need one badly. 4 | township board of three; they are to visit schools, 
A blackboard was never in the school house before ; | confer with trustees, make addresses, and endeavor 
Tho? every one knew it was wanted ; |to promote the general interests of education.— 
But after pleading for a month or more, ee ; 
One at last to the school was granted. | They are to receive and pay out all moneys appro- 
The law provides that the books to be taught, priated for general education. Term, one year; 
Should be determined by the Board of Directors. : f 
They selected the books, but as yet have done nought | pay, one dollar and a half for each day of actual 
To enforce that law, or protect it. | Service, 
° | ° . 
My pupils number about four and twenty, | District boards of three trustees, to perform the 
| 


wae Weaee et every Rind ; usual duties; have charge of school houses, &c.— 





And if I knew that teachers were plenty, 
I’d advise them another to find. Term, three years. 
a did not oxy een, Teachers are to report, in addition to the usual 
rm ups any less so: j . ° 3 ° 
I fava: ean the esses in possession schedule, the whole number of children residing in 
Of the Directors; say Farewell; and go. the district between the ages of five and eighteen. 
A TEACHER. e 


Penn Grove twp., Venango co., March, 1856. (Our district organization is inefficient and in- 
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complete. Our six directors are too few, too much 
scattered, and too little interested mentally or pecu- 
niarily to bear through the heavy charge laid upon 
them. If we had one to take charge of each house, 
and one to perform the actual superintendency of 
the district, straightforward method and vigorous 
improvement would fo'low. Our township board 
should also learn, from the teachers reports, how 
many non-attendants there are to each school; also, 
how many copies of each kind of book are in use, 
and how many wanted.) Ww. 





NEW YORK—ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 

The same number contains the annual report of 
the New York Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Hon. Victor M. Rice. It is a very full paper, evi- 
dently the production of an earnest friend of gene- 
ral education, here and there rather artificial and 
obscure in style. 

It states that the schools were kept open for an 
average period of about eight months. 

The whole number of children taught in the pub- 
lic schools, about 900.000. Estimated number at no 
time in attendance at any school, 226.000. The 
numbers attending 2, 4,6, 8,10 and 12 months re- 
spectively, are given. The library statistics do not 
recommend that branch. 

The common schools of New York are not free 
schools in the proper sense of the term, excepting in 
some localities. The Superintendent urges that 
they should be: He says 

“Upon the lowest consideration of sheer economy, 
the State cannot afford to have its children grow up 
in ignorance. 

“No man can afford to have his neighbor igno- 
rant and poor, any more than he can afford to have 
him infectionally diseased or criminally vicious. 

“The central idea of republican government is, 
that it manages capital for the sake of man, not 
managing man for the sake of capital. 

“Education should be most facilitated in remote 
districts, where children clamber through difficult 
paths to school houses, and where so much time and 
thought are necessarily absorbed in making a hard 
earned living, that neither inclination nor means are 
left to support instruction. Precisely, in such re- 
gions encouragement should be given, or we must be 
content to see a race grow up inferior inknowledge, 
morals, and as productive agents, and distinct in 
character and feeling.” 

The Grammar schools of the cities are described 
as being free as air, and as giving thorough practi- 
cal education to rich and poor alike. They are 
mostly under thorough supervision. Tax payers 
find it does not answer to encourage street educa- 
tion. Thousands of parents have been induced to 
remove from the rural districts, for the purpose of 
educating their children in those schools. 

We learn that New York has had a Normal 
School in operation eleven years. It has been, and 
is, fulfilling a mission of usefulness, though perhaps 
not always appreciated, in every county and town 


in the State. Its graduates (859) have become em- 
phatically teachers of teachers. It is advised that 
at least two more Normal Schools be established in 
other parts of the State; and the suggestion is made 
that there are favorable localities whose inhabitants 
wou:d bear the greater portion of the expenditure 
for building. In selecting and appointing pupils, 
there is not sufficient regard for natural vigor and 
sound health, which is the basis of endurance; and 
which gives that clear and steady tone of mind so 
necessary to control and to teach. (Mr. Mann in 
speaking of the agility, vigor, and fine physical de- 
velopment of the pupils of the Royal Orphan House 





of Potzdam, destined for the army, says: “ It is not 
yet discoveretl that activity and energy are necessa- 
ry in any occupation, save that of killing our fellow- 
|men.” We must be improving.) 

| There are nearly three times as many female 
pupils as males, and about the same portion of 


each, teaching; which Mr. Rice says, must be re- 





|garded with favor, because woman is adapted by 


her natural sympathies and devotional character 


for the care and culture of the young—her almost 
|intuitive presence of mind enabling her to anticipate 
| their wants. Society demands of her greater cir- 
/cumspection in her precepts and examples—the gift- 
/ed may be employed at a less compensation than 
men, and the vocation is one in which she may make 
herself less dependent and highly useful to society. 
Teachers’ Institutes were established and supported 
by the persuasion and influence of County Superin- 
tendents. Then it was said of New York by Horace 
Mann, that she was carrying forward the work of 
public education more rapidly than any other State 
or country in the world. It is lamented that the 
legislature of 1847, in an unpropitious hour, upon 
the memorial of some half dozen boards of super- 
visors, abolished the office. The teachers became 
again a scattered flock. Institutes failed. Last 
lyear they revived under State auspices, and it is re- 
commended that the appropriation be in *rased to 
$150 to each county, where an Institute «s establish- 
ed and sustained according to the act. inducements 
are specially needed to encourage and compass a 
general attendance of ull the teachers. Some priv- 
ilege or mark of distinction should be graated to 
those who attend. Mr. Rice observes that induce- 
‘ments, offered in other localities, have diminished 
ithe supply of teachers. Many are teaching in Penn- 
sylvania. Her system of county supervision is 
awakening among the masses of her people a iively 
interest in her common schools; and should she hold 
fast that which is good, and not follow the exam. 
\ple of New York in abolishing the office of County Su- 
|perintendent, her almost limitless wealth will not add 
|so much to her future power and renown, as her com- 
mon schools, 
| The lack of complete supervision is lamented.— 
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At present, the school officers consist of Trustees, 
town Superintendents and the Department. The 
testimony of every officer, who has presided over the 
department, is, that the system lacks strength and 
compactness: its joints are loose, and its results 
uncertain. 

The management of the Canal System and the 
school system are placed in forcible contrast. In the 
former there is a complete corps of officers sufficien- 
tly paid to devote their time and energy to their du- 
ties. 

In the school system there must be some interme- 
diate officer, and reasonable compensation should be 
paid, to secure efficient service, in a field not too 
large to be thoroughly visited. Boards ( of direc- 
tors) may be useful in cities and villages, but are not 
found to answer the purpose of supervision, nor oth- 
er useful purposes, in the rural districts. A board, 
whose members live miles apart, and whose avoca- 
tions allow them no leisure, cannot assemble often 
enough, and deliberate intelligently or act efficiently. 

Boards of education have the character of delib- 
erative and legislative assemblies—their powers 
are advisory and directory, rather than supervisory 
and executive. Hence, the necessity in most of the 
cities, of appointing a superintendent or a secretary 
of the board, who acts in that executive capacity. 

All experience proves that supervision cannot be 
looked forin boards, whose constitutionand composi- 
tion render them slow and unwieldly. The duties 
of supervision require that they should be perform- 
ed, as far as possible, by one man. It would be con- 
trary to all experience to expect any board, however 
continued, and endowed with whatever measure of 
wisdom and ability, to act with the promptness, en- 
ergy and activity requisite for the effectual supervi- 
sion of schools in asingle town or county. Pennsyl- 
vania, conscious of this, has adopted the system of 
county supervision, and in all parts of that state its 
influence is turning the attention of her people, to 
the places where her children congregate for instruc- 
tion. 

(This is pleasantly flattering to Pennsylvania, be- 
cause itis true, and because it is that Pennsylvania 
has given her eastern sisters opportunity of citing 
her advances as examples for themselves. She has 
taken seven-league strides, of late, it is true; but the 
chain of her school system has a broken link simliar 
to that which Mr. Rice finds in the middle of that 


of N. Y. Oursisnearer the end,—nearer the teach- 
er’s desk.) 


The report closes with the following paragraphs : | 


A County Superintendent, or one in each assem- 
bly district. daily visiting the schools, associating 
with teachers and pupils, holding public meetings 
in villages and neighborhoods, imparting and receiv- 
ing knowledge, inspiring and acquiring zeal, encour- 
aging the formation of Normal classes, and supervi- 
sing and establishing teachers’ institutes and associ- 


ations, discussing plans for devoloping and guiding 
the youthful mind, awakening parental solicitude, 
encouraging the teacher and inspiring the pupils 
with a desire for higher attainments, and infusing 
vitality and enthusiasm into every department of 
‘instruction, is the one thing most needful to per. 
fect ourschool system. Sucha supervision would awa. 
ken the people to the importance of the system, and 
give that intensity to the popular interest in the 
| welfare and culture of the young, so essential to its 
|cordial support and successful operation. 

The Superintendent again submits the subject to 
the Legislature, with the confident hope that the 
opinions and arguments which commend a more 
thorough and intellectual supervision, may induce 
the restoration of, at least substantially, a feature in 
the school system which once gave it efficiency, and 
the abolition of which has been deplored by every 
friend of education in this and other states. W. 











EDUCATION IN NEW JERSEY. 
Tuos. H. Burrowes :—Will you please address the 
\“ Journal” to me in future at I have left 

to assume the Principalship of a Union 
‘School in this town. 
| Ishould like to have the privilege of becoming 
‘an occasional contributor to the “Journal :” but, as 
‘I am outside your State pale, and, as, I presume, 
|there are so many matters of local interest press- 
ing upon your attention, it would be unbecoming in 
me, I feel, to intrude upon your notice or space.— 
| Were I identified in form as I am in spirit with my 
‘brother teachers of Pennsylvania, I should solicit 
the pleasing privilege of commnicating with them, 
through the columns of your periodical. 

Our State has began to awaken to a sense of the 
importance of the common school cause, and to 
meet its claims in a generous manner. The new 
Normal School at Trenton, is now in very success- 
ful operation under the charge of Prof. W. F. 
Phelps, late of New York. Prof. Phelps is man- 
‘aging the school with rare ability, and I feel confi- 
ident in saying that there are few institutions in the 
‘land that surpass it for thorough, practical disci- 
'pline. 

The Legislature, two years ago, made a munifi- 
cent appropriation for Teachers’ Institutes, and the 
‘results of such beneficent legislation are more than 
| beginning to be seen, they are felt widely and deep- 
‘ly throughout the State. 
| Then, the Teachers themselves are “up and do- 
ing,” determined that they will keep pace with the 
‘collateral advancement of the times, that they will 
lift up the cause of popular Education to its proper 














position. 

With these means at work, it may be, that New 
| Jersey will, in ashort time, have reason to be proud 
‘of her common schools, and not less so of her teach- 
ers. 

The State Teacher’s Association met at Newark, 
on the 27th and 28th of December, inst., and had a 
lvery interesting session ;—though I should infer 


| 
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from a report of the proceedings of the Pennsylva- 

nia Association in the Journal, that your meeting 

was a more enthusiastic one than ours, and that its 

effect upon the great cause of Education will be 

more telling, C. 
January 25, 1856. 





A FEW REMARKS ON MORAL CULTURE. 

Mr. Eprtor :—The report of the committee “on 
the development of the moral Faculties” which ap- 
peared in the January number of the Journal, is an 
admirable paper, and a worthy production of its dis- 
tinguished author. A desideratum has been filled 
which the public cannot appreciate too highly, and I 
observe, with unfeigned satisfaction, that it has awa. | 
kened attention largely, and caused the public mind | 
in various ways, to give it mature and serious consid- | 
eration. The propriety of more efficient moral cul-| 
ture is not only discussed, in a large degree, in pri- | 
vate circles, in lyceums and literary associations, and | 
by correspondents of your invaluable Journal, since | 
that report has been issued, but, in some instances, | 
at least, special meetings of the friends of education | 
have been called, and the importance of the subject. 
has been vividly, and I trust indelibly, impressed. 
upon the minds of the hearers; which in due time 
will have its proper effect upon the public at large. 

By moral culture we do not propose reli- 
gious instruction, by any means. The inculcation 
of peculiar creeds or religious dogmas, upon the 
minds of the pupils of our common schools, should 
not be countenanced for moment ; and any innovation 





tion. But morals being distinct from religion, and 


having special reference to our temporal prosperity | 


and happiness, it becomes essentially important to 
place it side by side with intellectual training. And 
inasmuch as the assumption that “morality is the 
offspring of intellectual development” is founded on 
error, and that it does not necessarily follow, that, 
because a man is an intellectual giant, he is equally 
great in a moral point of view,—it becomes doubly 
important that morals become one of the essential 
features of our present mode of education. 
Intelligence without morals, is no safe guide to- 
wards happiness. It promotes neither patriotism nor 
virtue ; and no manor nation can become superla- 
tively great, prosperous or happy when devoid of 
either. By uniting the two principles, however,— 
by cultivating the moral as well as the intellectual 
faculties, we produce a combination of effects, which 
results in a perfect man, so far as perfection by human 
means is possible ; and by educating all classes and 
manner of persons upon this basis, the'result must 
eventually be as perfect a nation as is possible in 
the nature of things. 
permanency of our political institutions depends not 
only upon the “inteliigence” but also upon the 


| 


‘task than myself. 
‘although precept is very valuable when properly ad- 
of such a character would meet my unqualified opposi- cee oe ger pee — ee 


When we reflect that the} 





“virtue” of our people, it is sufficient to induce us 
to make every exertion to cultivate the love of vir- 
tue, which includes filial affection, love to humanity, 
&e. In short, it enjoins us to respect the motives 
of our fellow-man ; it requires us to sacrifice many 
of our natural rights for the benefit of society, of 
which we are individual members; it defines to us 
our duties to each other, and shows the relationship 
that exists between us;—finally, it is morality reduced 
to a tangible point. 

Having premised this much, it will not be disputed 
that morality stands as high in the scale of signifi- 
cance as intelligence. Yet, how deplorably, how 
sadly is the former neglected, while every effort is 
made to spread the latter! How frequently is the 
latter procured at the expense of theformer! Is it 
not high time that a remedy be applied to this radi- 
cal defect? Should there not be a system devised 
which would tend to promote the one as well as the 
other? Should there not be required of the candi- 
dates for tutorship, moral tests as well as intellectu- 
al? And should the intellectual qualifications be 


‘deemed of more vital importance than the moral? 


I leave those questions for the reader to answer for 
himself; and doubt not but that all will arrive at 


ithe same conclusion. 


I will not give my ideas concerning the proper 


'mode of cultivating the moral faculties in this arti- 


cle; there are others much better qualified for the 
But I cannot avoid saying, that, 


‘it closely scans the conduct of its superior, and acts 


‘accordingly. It has a strong faith and conviction 


‘that whatever the teacher performs is equivalent 
‘to right ; and hence every immoral act of which he 
|is guilty, is seed sown on a fruitful soil, destined at 
|some period of time to produce fruit, ten, if not an hun- 
|dred-fold, unless countervened by some better influ- 
|ence. 

The conclusion I arrive at is this: A manto be- 
come truly great, prosperous and happy in this world 
—to say nothing of that to come—to be a virtuous, 
loyal and patriotic citizen—to be a benefactor to 
humanity, and a blessing to posterity—must have 
his moral and intellectual faculties equally expanded. 
The heart must be taught to feel, and the mind to 
comprehend ; hence we should endeavor to let in- 
telligence nevet more predominate over morality, in 
our common schools. J. F. Herr. 

Strasburg, Lamcaster co., March 3, 1856. 





STRAY THOUGHTS OF A TEACHER. 

Mr. Eprror :—Having, in my communications, so 
frequently condemned book learning, it may be sup- 
posed that I discard text-books from my school- 
room: and my readers may be surprised to learn 
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that I have more text-books than are ontupiiahe ar 
But, I try to not abuse them. A multitude of text-| 
books may not be unserviceable to the teacher and | 
his pupils; and may be made a valuable auxiliary in 
the service of the school-room. Nor is it necessary 





(because he has them) that he or his pupils should | 
To the pupil, who is| 
taught to think, and to examine the rules, forms, &c., | 


swallow all their contents. 


of different authors, they may be useful. We en 
deavor to “teach the subject, rather than the book.” 
“ Remember,” continues the same author, “ that it 
is not Colburn’s, Davies’ or Smith’s arithmetic you 
are to teach ; but. arithmetic, the science of numbers.” 


But, for him who swallows the book without judg- 
ment, one book is too many. It is the abuse, not 
the use of text-books, that we condemn. To do with- 
out books, would be to return to a barbarous age: 
yet—** he who can do no more than repeat the 
printed questions at the bottom of the page, and hear 
the ready made answers, had better quit the busi- 
ness,” 


I visited two schools, not long since ; one, taught 
by a veaerable gentleman of sixty years,—the other 
by a boy of eighteen. 


The former was taught in the ‘geod old way.’ It 
was what might be termed a coop, old-time school.— 
And if modern improvements “had not reached 
him,” neither had “ modern degeneracy.” Titus Ben- 
nett was his standard arithmetic, John Comly his 
grammar, and Lindley Murray his readers. He 
taught from books, but—his heart was in his school.— 
He lived in his school, and for his pupils. He 
“spared not the rod,” and “ whom he loved, he chas- 
tened.” 

The latter was taught in accordance with modern 
improvements ; and by the most approved methods. 


The teacher had the form, but the substance was | 


wanting. Stability of character, love of teaching, | 
a thorough practical knowledge of the branches 
taught—were also wanting. 

The former teacher, is a book teacher, yet his long 
experience makes amends for theoretical knowledge : 
aud his love of teaching for his errors. 

The latter, without experience, without enthusi- 
asm, is a mere theoretical teacher, and produces not 
& lasting impression upon his pupils. 

I will give an example of the former teacher's 
modus operandi, to show that, although he taught 
from books, he understood thorough explanation.— 
True, he labured hard, for he understood not classi- 
fication. 

A pupil who was just commencing equations comes 
up with his slate. The first rules are “ To clear the 
equatien of fractions,” and “Transposition.” 

“ Now,” said the teacher, “ write down on the 
7+3.” “ Add the 


black-board the equation, 44+7= 





|number 2, to each side of the equation.” It wag 
‘done :—making 12=12. 

A similar process was performed by subtracting 
‘the same number from each side of the equation, 


and the result proved the same priaciple. 


“Now,” said the teacher, “write down the equa- 
tion, 2x-+4=X+10.” “Now,” he continued, “by sub. 
tracting 4 from each side of the equation, (which ag 
before said, destroys not its equality,) we have, 2X= 
x+6, from each side of which, if you subtract zx, we 
have X=6.” 

“Now,” continued the teacher (after a variety of 
examples had been performed) “ the principle of the 
transposition of a quantity from one side of the 
|equation to the other, whether it be a positive ora 
negative quantity, is nothing more than the adding 
or subtracting of that quantity to or from each side of 
the equation.” In like manner, the clearing of an 
equation of fractions was explained by the axiom.— 
“If equals be multiplied by equals, the products are 
equals.” 

Thus you see that although he taught by book and 
by rule, he made his pupils think. KE. Lampory, 

West Lampeter, Lancaster co., February 13, 1856. 





CUMBERLAND CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE—SCHOOL 
SUPERVISION. 


Tuo. H. Burrowes, Esg.:—I expected to see 
some allusion in the January number of the School 
| Journal, to the proceedings of the Cumberland co 
Teachers’ Institute,—in that expectation, I was dis- 
appointed. I then supposed that at least a synop- 
sis of the proceedings would appear in the February 
number. I was again disappointed; and it seems 
now, that for some reason of which I am ignorant, 
no publication was made by the Secretary. I re- 
gret this, because the deepest interest was evinced 
by all who attended during the whole session, from 
| Tuesday morning until Friday, late in the evening. 
During the entire continuance of the Institute 
all the members from a distance were most hospita- 





| bly and comfortably entertained by the citizens of 


Mechanicsburg, and the greatest kindness and at- 
tention were manifested. 

We had three sessions each day, morning, after- 
noon and evening; each morning and afternoon 
session was opened by prayer, and singing an ap- 
propriate hymn by a choir of ladies and gentlemen. 
The house—a large church building— was crowded 
from the beginning to the end of the session, by 
spectators. The performances were mostly highly 
creditable; various subjects were discussed, such as, 
Should the higher branches be taught in the com- 
mon schools? The best mode of teaching the al- 
phabet, orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, &c. School Government was 
also pretty thoroughly examined by various teach- 
ers; and I am happy to be able to say that it was 





successfully maintained that, by firmness united 
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with a mild, bland disposition in the teacher, schools | But something ought to be done under the exist- 
are rendered the most orderly; and that pupils learn ing law. As far as my knowledge extends, the di- 
most, where the rod is most sparingly used. Indeed ‘rectors in this county, do not visit the schools as 
from my own knowledge, I can bear testimony that, ‘the law directs. I would suggest, as a beginning of 
in our best and most orderly schools, the rod is not improvement, that one of the directors in each school 
used at all. beset should attend each school, as near the com- 

The Rev. M. Morris, Pastor of Silver Spring |™encement of the school term, in each year, as pos- 
Congregation, delivered a very able and appropriate haangedtibee d not later than the end of the first week ; 
lecture on educating and training youth. Mr. Green, | 8°t 48 many of the parents who have children at the 


a gentleman of the legal profession, delivered an |school, to attend with him, as possible; procure a 

















able lecture on history, progress, &c. Several young | 200k for the purpose, and let each scholar, that 
ladies (teachers) read essays, on the duty of teachers, 
&c., which were quite creditable performances ; and 
go to show that the female mind is capable of being 
exerted to a highly beneficial purpose, in the edu-| 
cational progress of our beloved country. 

The improvement in the teachers, during the past | 
year, was quite marked. You may rest assured, | 


county. Mr. Shelly, is doing full duty. I believe | 
that our schools, so far as my own knowledge ex- 


writes legibly, write a line in that book, with his or 
|her name to it; examine each pupil in other branch- 
ies and make a note of the state of advancement of 
‘each. Then let there be a similar attendance once 
‘a month, and a similar performance each time. 


I can imagine nothing that would afford me more 
satisfaction, than to attend with a director, once a 


Sa: aie : | month, or oftner if required, on such occasions.— 
that common school education is improving in this | rp 
| 


he advancement of the school, could be made ob- 
| Vious to all who would attend; it would stimulate 
the Teacher, as well as the pupils, to laudable exer- 


tends, are at least fifty per cent. better, than they |tions;—and I think that it would rouse the most in- 


would, or could be, without the county superinten- 
dency. Mr. Shelly, is in the right place—I mean 
the place that suits him, and benefits the youth of this 
county; the opposition to him as County Superin- 
tendent is, if there is any, not heard now; although 
about eighteen months since, it was by some sup- 
posed to be quite formidable. 


I do not suppose that you will conclude from 
what I have said, that the County Superintendency 
has done, or can do, every thing requisite to make 
the schools most efficient. One of the greatest 
drawbacks, and the one in my opinion most felt, is 
the almost universal negligence, on the part of school 
directors, to visit the schools, as directed bylaw. I 
have heard various suggestions to remedy this evil. 
Such as, that the directors should be paid a per 
diem, for theirservices. Others advocate the reduc- 
tion of directors to three, and to pay them. Others 
are in favor of abolishing the office of the directors 
entirely, and conferring all the powers of the Board, 
on a single officer to be called the Township Super- 
intendent, and pay him. 

There ts need of improvement: but I disapprove 
of all the schemes, that I have heard mentioned— 
I dislike the pay system. It would cause, in many 
localities, a scramble for the office, as soon as mo- 
ney could be made out of it; and then it would, it is 


more than probable, become mixed with party poli- 


tics ;—and you know, that I was always opposed to 
mingling the public system of education, Religious 
Sectarian Creeds, and legal restraint in regard to 
the destructive, demoralizing use of ardent spirits, 
with party politics. I prefer the law, as it now 
stands, in regurd to the directorship, to any change 
I have heard suggested. 





different to attend the school, to witness the ex- 
aminations. 

I trust that these suggestions will induce 
some one to mature something effectual on this 
subject. Truly yours, &c., 

Jos. RITNER. 

Mt. Rock, Cumberland co., Feb. 24, 1856. 





JUNIATA (CO. 

Mr. Burrowes :—It affords me much pleasure, in 
reading the Journal, to find that the cause of educa- 
'tion is prospering in many parts of the State; and 
las nothing has appeared in the Journal lately to 
show what we are doing here, perhaps the friends 
of education in other counties may think we are do- 
ing nothing. But such is not the case. I am hap- 
py to say the cause is prospering here most delight- 
fully. ‘The common schools of our county were nev- 
er in so flourishing a condition as they now are.— 
Teachers are becoming awakened to a sense of their 
responsibility, and are trying to improve; the peo- 
ple are beginning to take an interest in the cause of 
education, and there seems to be a general waking 
up throughout the greater part of the county. The 
opposition formerly manifested towards the Super- 
intendency is fast dying away; and many who, at 
first, were its most violent opposers, are now its 
warmest advocates. 

And why is this? to what may we attribute this 
happy change? I answer, chiefly to the indefatiga- 
ble labors of our worthy Co. Superintendent. We 
were indeed most fortunate in having Mr. Wm. M. 
Burchfield appointed as successor to our former 
worthy Superintendent, Mr. D. Laughlin, resigned. 
A more fortunate appointment could not have been 
made ; he is aman of energy and ability—whelly de- 
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voted to the cause of education, and is continually |—and we hope to make our public schools worthy 
exerting himself for the welfare of the schools|of the patronage of pupils, in this age of progress, 
throughout the county. He is continually keeping! Teachers are availing themselves of every oppor. 
up an interest in the subject of education by visiting | tunity offered, for improvement, and those acquainted 
schools, lecturing in various parts of the county, with the normal mode of teaching, are taking the 


holding 'Teachers’ Institutes, &c. | precedence. 

Teachers are exerting themselves to the utmost | Iam making arrangements for a Teachers’ Normal 
of their ability to show their schools to advantage Jnstitute, to be held at Prompton, commencing 
when visited by the Co. Superintendent ; knowing | April 1st, and to continue eleven weeks. Prof, J. 
that if they have been negligent in their duties, and | F, Stoddard is engaged to Lecture before the Insti- 
if their schools have not been properly taught, they ‘tute during the early part of its session; and such 
will be most severely repremanded, as indeed they assistance is engaged as will make it one of profit 
should be ; but on the other hand, if they have been | to those who attend. S. A. Terrer, Co. Sup’t. 
faithful in the discharge of their duties, by doing the; Prompton, Feb. 25, 1856. 
best they could, they will meet with all the encour- | 
agement he is able to give. He is a very warm| NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 
friend to all Teachers who try to improve ; ever wil-| Mr. Eprror:—Permit me to give an account 
ling to instruct, or assist them in anything pertaining | of the doings of the Teachers’ Institute of North. 
to their profession ; and in this way he is accom-/¥mberland county, held in Sunbury on the 18th 
plishing much good, as the condition of many of our, and 19th inst. I have attended several Institutes 








schools will prove. 

I believe, I can safely say, after visiting some 
schools in some of the neighboring counties, we may 
be proud of some of the schools in our own little 
Juniata ; and we have great reason to rejoice in the 
success of the labors of our Co. Superintendent, in 
his earnest endeavors to promote the cause of edu- 
cation, by rendering more efficient the common 
schools of our county. We are happy to say, that 
many of our common schools are now fast rising to 
that degree of efficiency, which will render them 
what they were originally designed to be. 

The old system of teaching is alinost, if not en- 
tirely done away, and the system of classification is 
adopted in almostevery school. The schools in this 
county have advanced more within the last two 
years, than they did during the period of twelve 
years under the old system. A TEACHER. 

Mexico, February 23, 1856. 





WAYNE COUNTY. 

Mr. Burrowes :—You have received nothing from 
this county for your Journal for some time past. But 
we are not inactive. ‘The educational interests of 
this county are steadily advancing. I have spent 
most of my time during the past three months, in 
visiting schools; and although I have found some 
poor teachers, yet, as a body, the teachers of this 
county are endeavoring to teach their pupils, instead 
of “keep” them. There is, in some districts, oppo- 
sition to the present “school law,” but where well 
understood, it meets with little or no opposition. 

There has been a great improvement in our schools 
within the past two years. Gentlemen who have 
been acquainted with the public schools of this 
county sinee their establishment, claim, at least, an 
advance of fifty per cent., since the passage of the 
late law. There is yet much need of improvement, 


and Teachers’ Meetings in different parts of the 
‘State, yet none that was so completely and trium- 
| phantly successful as this one, 

| The number of Teachers in attendance was quite 
respectable, considering that it was the jirst attempt 
‘at forming a county Institute. The Convention 
met, organized itself as an Institute, transacted busi- 
ness, drilled itself to a considerable extent, in the 
ordinary branches of common school education, and 
heard a number of Addresses and Lectures on the 
most important Educational topics, and all in the 
short space of two days. It was truly cheering, to 
|every earnest friend of our common schools, to see 
|with what cheerfulness and industry every teacher 
| present engaged in the exercises of the occasion. 

| Well may the teachers and citizens of Northum- 
ber!and county—yes, even of the whole State—be 
proud of a Superintendent, who, against all opposi- 
tion, and under ill health, could thus call his teach- 
jers together, organize an Institute with such suc- 
cess, and do so much inso short a time. 

All the exercises were instructive, and tended, no 
doubt, much to the improvement of every teacher 
present ; but the evening addresses were particularly 
interesting, and replete with sound sense and en- 
nobling sentiments. And the best of it is, they 
were all delivered by the Superintendent and teach- 
ers of the county themselves. 

The first address, on Tuesday evening, was deliv- 
ered by Rev. J. L. Reimensnyder, the Superintend- 
ent of the county, and was a complete vindication 
of our glorious system of popular education, against 
all the croakings of its enemies; as well as full of 
encouragement to its friends and supporters. 

The next was an accomplished and successfal 
effort of Master Junius Reimensnyder, on his ezpe- 
rience as a pupil; and from that experience describ- 








ing the true teacher, and setting forth to the audi- 
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ence in glowing colors, the character and labors 
of some of his Teachers,as bright examples in the 
Profession, and models for others to follow. For a 
lad of twelve or fourteen, it was indeed a masterly 
production, and would have done credit to much 
older heads. 

The rest of the addresses, one by W. T. Teits- 
worth, on Education, and the other by W. B. Tag- 
gart, on the Zeacher’s Mission, with the valedictory 
by the Superintendent, were all excellent, and pro- 
ductive of much good. 

The Court House, in which the meetings were 
held, was crowded every evening, with willing and 
attentive listeners, which shows conclusively, that 
the citizens appreciate the labors of the teachers, 
and feel disposed to encourage them in every effort 
that they put forth, for the improvement of their 
schools. LEonARD ALLEMAN. 

December 20, 1855. 


THE FAR NORTH-WEST. 

Mr. Eprror :—Towns and villages spring up so 
rapidly in this western and northwestern country, 
that the mention of the mere name gives but little 
information. We have both a name and a place 
here at the “Fond du Lac” of Lake Superior, and take 
our rank amongst the villages of the growing north 
west; yet less than two years ago, we had no exis- 
tence, and not yet does the Geography {tell of our 
being. Now we have a population of 600 with the 
prospect of a large increase during the coming sum- 
mer. 

Taking up the map of Lake Superior and fol- 
lowing the Lake to its western extremity, you find 
the river St. Louis emptying ‘into it. The Lake 
here is about 9 miles in width. Its waters acting 
against the waters of the river, have formed of sand 
and gravel, a magnificent break-water, about six 
miles long and 40 rods wide. This point or penin- 
sula, called Minnesota Point, extends from the Min- 
nesota shore to the mouth of the harbor, is slightly 
curved toward the lake, and covered witha fine growth 
of pine. Back of it and parallel with the head of the 
Lake lies Superior Bay, a beautiful sheet of water 
six miles long and one mile wide. On the south- 
west shore of the bay stands the village of Superior, 


on a level plateau elevated 30 feet above the water 
level. 


This plateau is nearly 5 miles square, bounded 
northeast by Superior Bay, southeast by the Ne- 
madji river, southwest by the Pokegamon river and 
Bay, and northwest by the St. Louis. The waters of 
the Nemadji and Pokegamon might be united at 
comparatively small expense, and thus the city site 
would have wharfage and water communication. on 
all sides. Along the north shore of the Lake ex- 
tends the North Mineral Range, which is rich in 
copper and doubtless in other minerals also. Its 
effect on the landseape is, fine, and the views that 








| may be obtained of lake, mountain and forest sce- 


nery are rarely equalled,—whether you gaze upon 
them, when the unfettered flood rolls its free waves 
in the glad sunshine or foams in the angry tempest;— 
when the forests are clad in their summer garb, or 
wear the livery of autumn ;—or, now, when the pure 
white of the ice bound bay and lake, contrasts with 
the deep groves of the pine, balsam and cedar and 
the brown of the leafless maple and birch. 


This point seems to be one of importance. It is 
connected with all the lower lake,cities and the At- 
lantic, by watercommunication. It will be the key 
to a fertile region of country lying west between 
this and the Pacific, and between St. Paul and the 
British line,—a region one thousand miles long and five 
hundred wide. ‘There is also a mineral range south 
of us, on which the surface show for copper is good. 

About 20 months ago the white man began to re- 
deem this place from its native wildness, Now our 
street is cut out 80 feet in width and one mile in 
length, with over one hundred houses and 17 stores, 
a pier and a large hotel. 


In laying the foundations of a city, the cause of 
education has not been forgotten. Lots have been 
set apart for school purposes and also for churches, 
of which there are two in process of construction, 
(Episcopal and Presbyterian.) In the fall a school 
house was commenced, and, notwithstanding maby 
difficulties incident to a new country, it was com- 
pleted and opened for school, early in this month.— 
It is constructed of hewed logs, 28 by 22 feet inside 
with 10 feet ceiling, has a vestibule 4 feet wide, 
and a raised platform across the end, and is comfort- 
ably seated. A good blackboard will be furnished 
as soon as possible, and also globes and outline 
maps. The building and its equipments are quite 
comfortable, and creditable to the enterprise and 
liberality of the people of Superior. 


Atthe request of the Trustees of this district, Miss 
B., of your State, was written to and invited to come 
and take charge of the first school to be opened at 
this outpost of civilization, in the far northwest.— 
She promptly responded to the invitation, and on 
her arrival, the Trustees contracted with her to teach 
for a term of three months at $50 a month, with the 
promise of alike salary for several months in the 
summer. On the 7th inst., the school was opened 
with 17 pupils. There are now 30 in attendance, 
half of whom are mixed French and Indian. Ten 
of them understand no English. The Town Super- 
intendent and Trustees lend all the assistance in 
their power, to encourage the school and aid the 
teacher in carrying out her plans. 

Can Pennsylvania surpass this? A village 20 
months old, expending $500 for a building, and 
“ fixtures,” which are not found in perhaps one-tenth 
of the school houses of Pennsylvania, hiring a teach- 
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er at $50 per month, and likewise paying $16 a 
month to a man for cutting wood and kindling fires. 
How many rural districts in Pennsylvania and vil- 
lages too, are contented with old rickety houses— 
badly constructed, with miserable seats and worse 
ventilation—presenting nothing attractive inside or 
out. 

But I trust a better day has dawned on the 
Old Keystone,—“ That old things will pass away 
and all things become new.” How does the glori- 
ous reformation progress? Who lead the van ?— 
Is the host swelling? I have no doubt the “ Jour- 
nal” is doing its work efficiently, encouraging the 
friends of youth and of sound education in their no- 
ble work, and leading them on to new triumphs.— 
May it prosper and merit that abundant support 
and encouragement it so richly merits. M. 

Superior, Wisconsin, January 22, 1856. 








Educational Societies. 





CAMBRIA CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Frienp Burrowes :—Enclosed please find pro- 
ceedings of a meeting of Teachers and Directors, 
held at Carroltown, Feb. 16th, 1856. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock by 
Mr. Peter Hoover, President of the Board of School 
Directors, after which James Luther addressed the 
meeting in an able manner. 

The proceedings were continued by an examina- 
tion of pupils from the different schools of J. P. 
Parrish, D. McVey, M. MeNullen, James Luther 
and Jas. Morris, to the delight and satisfaction of 
all present. 

The pupils of James Morris went through a splen- 
did examination in Orthography, Reading, Penman- 
ship. Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, aston- 
ishing all the spectators. 

Premiums were given to the pupils who were con- 
sidered the best, viz: Spelling and Reading, Mary 
Davis; Geography, Franeis Hoover; Mental Arith- 
metic, Thomas Hoover; Written Arithmetic, John 
Fulmer ; Grammar, Margaret Fulmer. 

This was the second meeting, and they intend to| 
continue them. The snow was four feet deep all! 
over the ground, and the roads blocked up, but the| 
right spirit is up, and the people are wide awake to| 
their own “ Interests.” 

Since the first meeting there has been a vast im-| 
provement in the Teachers. ‘hey all stood up in| 
a class to be examined and answered admirably. | 
They seemed to have thrown off that backwardness 
which formerly characterised the examinations. | 

Mr. James Luther read an address prepared for 
the occasion. Messrs. McMullen and Parish made) 
very good addresses. Mr. James Morris made a! 
long address, exhibiting the imperfection of lan-| 
guage in regard to silent letters, and thought some-| 
thing ought to be done to strike them out. He! 
spoke of the phonetic system. He thought our| 
schools would flourish better if the labor of teaching | 
them was dispensed with. Our language is derived 
from Latin, Greck. German, &c., which have no 
silent letters Why should ours have? He stated 
that there were no less than forty-one sounds belong- 
ing to the twenty-six letters of the alphabet. He 


spoke on Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography, as 
if he understood them perfectly, and seemed at ease 
in these sciences, 

They intend to continue these meetings as they 
seem to produce much lasting good. 

Messrs. Jones, Morris, McVey and others, parti. 
cipated in the discussion, but want of room compels 
us to omit many things which otherwise it would be 
pleasant and interesting to mention. The County 
Superintendent could not get there, owing to the 
depth of the snow. His best wishes, however, are 
with the citizens of Carrolltown, and he confidently 
hopes that their example will be followed by every 
township and borough in the county. Some un. 
pleasant incidents may occur, but by far does the 
pleasure and profit exceed and excel. 

There were also two interesting meetings in Rich. 
land township, but the proceedings have not been 
handed over, and I cannot make them out correctly 
myself. S. B. M’Cormicx, Co. Supt. 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY—MANOR HILL TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 
FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION. 

In pursuance of adjournment, the Institute met in 
the public school house, at the Manor Hill on Thurs. 
day evening, Feb. 7th, 1856, and was called to order 
by Mr. Barr, the Co. Superintendent, and Presi- 
dent ez officio. H. L. Harvey, Esq., and Maj. Thos. 
Bell was elected Vice Presidents, and Wm. Stewart 
Secretary. 

After the meeting was duly organized, the exer. 
cises were opened with prayer by Rev. John Walker, 

Mr. Barr addressed the Institute upon the object 
of such meetings; showing the good effects of the 
working of our present common school system, un- 
der the late law. He spoke at some length of the 
objections made to the mode of supervision under 
the present law, and the protection which it afford- 
ed to the faithful teacher. He urged self-improve- 
ment, as the great means in the hands of the teach- 
ers, for the elevation of their profession. 

On motion of S. S. Saul, the subject of Orthog- 
raphy was taken up. 

Mr. Barr said that teaching Orthography requir- 
ed as much care and ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher, as in the instruction on any other branch 
of common school education ; and that pupils should 
never be allowed to pass over a lesson until they 





could spell and pronounce every word distinctly. 
He urged the necessity of teaching the elementary 
sounds of the language, when teaching orthography, 
by requiring the pupil to analyze each word in the 


| lesson, and by giving the elementary sounds of which 


the words are composed. 

Mr. McDonald said there was more in teaching a 
child to spell, than generally supposed. He thought 
that teachers frequently erred by allowing their pu- 
pils to spell words, without properly dividing the 
syllables—spelling a word of five syllables, as if it 
contained but one. He held that the great secret 
of teaching orthography, consisted in teaching the 
sounds of the letters, and a distinct pronunciation of 
words. 

Dr. Swartz thought pupils could be taught to 
read simple words before they even knew al: the 
alphabet ; and in this way keep the child interest- 
ed. He did not think it prudent to keep the pupil 
too long in the spelling book, without frequent ex- 
ercises in easy reading. 

Mr. Saul wished to know whether it was abso- 
lutely necessary that scholars should spell and pro- 
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nounce by syllables, as he had scholars in the school 
that he teaches at present, that were taught to 
spell words of three or four syllables, aa if composed 
of only one; and they were the best spellers in his 
school. 

Mr. Tusscy said scholars should be taught to enun- 
ciate each syllable, in order to make good read. 
ers; and be put to reading easy lessons as soon they 
could pronounce such words. 

Dr. Wilson wished to know whether an expla- 
nation to the pupil of the definition of the word, 
would not be an auxiliary in learning to spell. 

Which was discussed by Messrs. Swartz, Saul, 
Barr, ‘'ussey and Miller, when on motion, the dis- 
cussion was closed; and the [nstitute adjourned to 
meet to-morrow morning at 9 o’ciock. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Institute met at 9 o’clock, Maj. Thos. Bell in the 
chair. Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Houghawout 

On motion, the subject of reading was proposed 
and Wm. G. Waring, Esq., requested to deliver a 
lecture before the Institute, which he was compelled, 
on account of indisposition, to decline. 

Mr. Waring said that he was in the habit of call- 
ing in schools, in his travels through the country, 
and had observed that scholars generally, were too 
far advanced in the books,—even in spelling books. 
He urged the propriety of teaching distinct and cor- 
rect pronunciation, in accordance with the elemen- 
tary sounds of the English language. 

Mr. Barr concurred with his friend Mr. Waring, 
in the propriety of teaching the elementary sounds 
in teaching reading, as a great help to distinct ar 
ticulation. 

Mr. Tussey thought if there was nothing to teach 
but distinct articulation, it would not be a very diffi- 
cult tusk to teach reading; but he thought ideas 
should be taught,—he did not allow his pupils to 
read in rotation. 

Mr. Miller said that the gentleman had thought 
that reading was badly taught in our common schools, 
and in answer to a question, would say that it was 
much neglected in seminaries. He had seen Profes- 
sors in such institutions, who could not answer sim- 
ple questions in reference to the elements of the lan- 
guage. Hethonght the best method was to get pu- 
pils to read in a natural or conversational tone. 

On motion, the discussion of the subject of read- 
ing was closed; and a committee appointed to pre- 
pare business for the afternoon and evening sessions. 
Messrs. Tussey, Saul and Waring were appointed 
said committee. 


On motion, adjourned to meet at half-past one | 


o'clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Institute met at appointed time; and called to 
order by the President. 

On motion, the following were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft resolutions, and to report during the 
evening session, viz: Messrs. Waring, Mclliroy, 
Tussey, Saul and Wilson. 

Mr. 'Tussey delivered a lecture on Arithmetic, 
explaining his method of teaching the same by 
Black board exercises. The subject was discussed 
at considerable length by Messrs. Saul, Barr, Wa- 
ring, Martin and Miller, when the discussion was 
closed, 

Mr. McDonald gave a very interesting lecture on 
language, in which he gave avery instructive ex- 
planation of the different kinds of language, with his 
method of teaching grammar; which gave rise to 
considerable debate, and was discussed to the 


hour of adjournment, by Messrs. Martin, Silknitter, 
McIlroy, McDonald and others. Adjourned. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Institute met in the Presbyterian church, and was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Houghawout. 

Mr. Waring gave a very instructive lecture on 
writing by the Phonographic characters, in which 
he exhibited the ease with which it could be acquired, 
by teaching a class of boys present, to read the cha- 
racters made upon a black-board, after drilling them 
a few minntes upon the elementary sounds. The 
subject was further illustrated by Mr. Barr, when 
the discussion of the subject was closed. 

Mr. Saul then read an excellent Essay upon the 
object of an education, which was discussed until a 
late hour, by Messrs. Barr, Miller, Martin, Lytel, 
McDonald, Tussey and Swartz. 

On motion, the discussion of the subject was 
closed. 

The Chairman of the Committee read the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted : 

Ist. That the use of language, ungrammatically, 
by the teacher, is very reprehensible, and should 
not be indulged in, especially in the school-room. 

2nd. That the frequent visits of parents and di- 
rectors are indispensable to the prosperity of our 
schools. 

3d. That we believe that a teacher should be 
strictly moral in his language and conduct. 

4th. That the use of a uniform series of copies 
iwould be a great advantage in teaching writing. 
| 5th. That the School Register should be intro- 
|duced into all our Schools at once. 

6th. That Phonography should be taught in all 
‘our schools, as a valuable art in itself and of essen- 
‘tial benefit to the other branches. 
| th. That the County Superintendency of schools 
is resulting in good, and ought to be supported. 

8th. That the Penna. School Journal, as the faith- 
fal and efficient organ of Common Schools, deserves 
the gratitude and support of the friends of education 
generally, and of School Directors in particular. 

9th. That bad reading, so common in our schools, 
cannot be corrected without practice in the separate 
sounds of the language. 

10th. That mental arithmetic is a study well adap- 
ted to develope the reasoning faculties, and fit the 
mind for comprehending the principles of the higher 
mathematics, and should be introduced in all our 
schools. 

llth. That the County Superintendent is entitled 
to our gratitude for his presence and assistance in 
our Institute. 
| 12th. That we have never seen the hospitality of 
the people of Manor Hill and vicinity exceeded, for 
warmth and generosity. 

13th. That we thank the Ministers who have been 
with us, for their presence and services. 

On motion, adjourned, to meet at 9 o'clock to-mor- 
row morning. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 








Institute met at the hour appointed, Maj. Thos, 
Bell in the Chair, and was opened with prayer by 
Rev. John Walker. 

Mr. Lytel thought we should discuss some subject 
this morning that would interest those who were not 
teachers, as there were a number of the citizens 
present. 

Mr. Saul said we did ngt come here to instruct the 
people, but to improve one another, 

Mr. Lytel then proposed Geography as avery 
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proper subject for discussion, and gave his method | Resolved, That those of our citizens who oppose 
ofieaching the same. He did not confine himself | Free Schools, are in reality arraying themselves 
to text-books, but used the blackboard to illustrate | against both human and Divine laws, to which they 





to his pupils. ’ |are directly amenable, 
Mr. Martin thought outline maps, if properly used,| Resolved, That a thorough intellectual and moral 
decidedly preferable. ‘education is the natural, unalienable right of the 


Mr. Mellroy said that he experienced much diffi- | rising generation, 
culty in getting his pupils to understand properly| eso/ved, ‘hat parents who manifest little or no 
the rotundity of the earth ; but he thought that more | interest in the education of their children, are not 
properly belonged to Astronomy. He required his | only guilty of neglecting serious duties which they 
pupils to learn the definitions first, and then illus-|owe to their offspring, but they are a hindrance to 
trated by maps, blackboard, &c. jthe full and fair workings of our school laws, and 
Mr. Saul said that he used the blackboard a great | thus deprive the community in general, of a portion 
deal in teaching Geography, and gave an illustration | of the blessings which otherwise would result from 
on the blackboard of his manner of using it in his | the same. ° 
school, when giving instruction in this science. He | Resolved, That we consider the County Superin. 
thought Globes were indispensable in teaching Geo- | tendent and School Directors, among the most im- 
graphy. portant, useful and honorable County and Township 
Messrs. MeDonald, Barr, Miller, Tussey, Wilson, | officers for which our laws provide. 
Walker and Mrs. Houghawout, each gave pins Resolved, 'Vhat there is no tax which our citizens 
views as to how Geography should be taught in our}ought to pay more cheerfully than that demanded 
schools, and at what age the study should be com-/for school purposes ; they can much more reasonably 
menced, |object to paying a state tax, for purposes in which 
Mr. Myton thought that Geography could be bet-|they have no individual or particular interest, 
ter taught by the chanting system, on outline maps, | than to paying the school tax, the declared object 
than in any other way, as it was more interesting, | of which is the education of their own children, and 
and attracted the attention of the pupils. Heamu-|the elevating, purifying and enlightening of the 
sed the members of the Institute by singing several | very communities in which they live. 
lessons composed in verses, and by chanting. He} esolved, That we regard the selection of proper 
recommended these exercises as a recreation to|text-books as one of the most important duties of 
scholars, and as a means of fixing the names and lo- | School Directors. 
ealities in the memory, | Resolved, That our County Superintendent has 
Dr. Wilson dissented from the views of many of | proven himself to be truly competent and faithful, 
the teachers, in regard to the proper time ofcominen | in discharging the arduous duties of his office. 
cing the study of Geography. He thought pupils; Hesolved, That wilful ignorance is the general 
should not be put to this study at so early a period | source of opposition to Free Schools; this proposition 
as had been recommended. | being clearly demonstrated by the fact, that School 
On motion of Mr. McIlroy, the discussion on Ge | Directors, from the circumstance of becoming ae- 
ography closed, and the teachers present registered | quainted with our excellent school system, nearly 
their names, as follows:—Mrs. Mary A. Hougha-| universally become its true friends 
wout, Misses Nancy McDivitt,S. F. Houghawout,| Resolved, That female teachers of a given stand- 
S. M. Hardy, Eleanor H. Myers, Sarah ‘I’. Barr, |ard of competency, ought, in simple equity and jus- 
Messrs. J. 8. Martin, John B. Ozburn, John B. Mc-|tice, to receive as high salaries as males of like qual- 
Ilroy, Alex. R. Miller, J. W. Myton, 8. Silknitter, | ifications. 
A. J. Edmiston, D. W. Ozburn, W. R. Stroup,| Resolved, That all Teachers can benefit themselves 
Barton Green, Henry Wilson, Joseph Mosser, J.|and the cause of common schools, by subscribing for 
®. Lytel, John McDonald, A. B. Barr, David Tus- land reading the “ Pennsylvania School Journal.” 
sey, H. Roberts, J. S. Barr, J. McIlvaine, and S.| Resolved, That we return our sincere thanks to 
5. Saul. the editors of the “ Lebanon Advertiser” and “ Cou- 
On motion of S. S. Saul, Resolved, that the Secre-|rier,” for their courtesy in publishing the proceed- 


tary be instructed to prepare the minutes of the In-!ings of our last meeting. 





stitute for publication, and have the same published | J. H. Kuver, President. 
im all the county papers. D. J. Seltzer, Secretary. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Houghawout. ea sR a 
Adjourned sine die. iis - i ‘asim mR 3 ne 
___ Ws. Srewanr, Secretary, none eneied OF 7 ee CO. EDUCATIONAL 
LEBANON CO. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. | VIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


: | In purseance of previous public notice, a number 
At the meeting of the “ Teachers’ Association of | of ladies and gentlemen met on Thursday, Feb. 14, at 9, 
Lebanon County,” held at the Court House in Leb-| A. M., in the Union School House, Johnstown, for 
anon, on Saturday, the 23d Feb. the following Pre-|the purpose of organizing an Educational Institute, 
amble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted, | when James Potts, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and ordered to be published : ‘and Mr. J. B. Ewing, appointed Secretary. On 
W ners, the all-wise Creator has endowed the | motion of S. B. McCormick, the chair appointed 8. 
human mind with faculties perfectly adapted to the |B. McCormick, A. Kopelin, R. S. Alexander, Miss 
acquisition of knowledge, and indissulubly united | Mary Swank and Miss Louise E. Vickroy, a commit- 
the happiness of mankind with a just use and im-|tee to prepare a Constitution for said Institute.— 
provement of said faculties ; and whereas, the law-|The committee retired, and after a short time, 
makers of Pennsylvania, with a due regard to these | through their chairman, Mr. McCormick, reported 
reat truths, have wisely instituted a system of Free Constitution, which, after some discussion, was adop- 
Schools, for the universal education of the children | ted. 


and youth of the State; Thereloure. The Institute then proceeded to the election of 
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permanent officers under the Constitution, which re 
sulted as follows : 

President—James Ports, Esq. 

Vice Presidents—Henry Kratzer, A. Kopelin, 
Thos. Harrison, Jos. Strayerand Jas. Cooper. 

Recording Secretaries—R. 8. Alexander and Jas. 
M. Swank. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry Ely. 

Treasurer—George Stutzman. 

The officers took their seats. 

The President, upon taking hisseat, acknowledged 
in aneat speech the honor conferred upon him. The 


|mar was a metaphysical study, proceeded to state 


the propriety of illustrating the several rules of 
Grammar by reference to familiar objects, and by the 
composition of simple sentences upon subjects with 
which the pupil was well acquainted. Mr. MeCor- 
mick and Mr. Ely followed—each advocating the 
propriety of requiring the composition by the pupil 
of sentences containing specific parts of speech. Mr. 
Bell also endorsed the system of teaching by analy- 
sis, and then passed a high eulogium upon the 
strength and flexibility of the English Language — 
He also argued the propriety of requiring the pupil 





Institute then proceeded to business. 

On motion of Mr. McCormick, it was resolved that 
a committee of five be appointed to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the Institute, whereupon 
the chair appointed the following persons said com- 
mittee :—-S. B. McCormick, R. 8S. Alexander, Hon. 
feo. 8. King, Miss Sarah Harrison and Miss Mary 
Swank. 

On motion of Mr. Ely, resolved that a committee 
of five be appointed to prepare business for the In- 
stitute, whereupon the President appointed Messrs. 
Ely, Stutzman, Ewing, and Misses Martha Kern and 
Amelia Clippinger said committee. 

On motion of Mr. McCormick, resolved, that when 
the Institute adjourn it adjourn to meet at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. Adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute convened according to adjournment: 


the President in the Chair. About 40 teachers and | 


as many spectators were present. The minutes of 
the morning session were read and approved. The 
Constitution was then numerously signed by teach- 
ers and others. The committee appointed to pre- 
pare business for the Institute, reported through 
their chairman and were discharged. 

Mr. McCormick then read an essay upon “ Kdn- 
cation,” occupying some twenty pages of foolscap. 
After which, the Institute was addressed by Mr. Ely 
upon the subject of Teaching Orthography. ‘The 
gentleman took occasion to state in detail his meth- 
od of teaching this branch of education. He was 
followed by Mr. McCormick, who argued at some 
length the propriety of teaching the swall letters of 
the alphabet to the pupil, before teaching the capi- 
tals. Mr. Ely then remarked that, in his opinion, 
the best method of teaching the alphabet was by 
ecards or blocks; in which opinion Mr. McCormick 
coincided, adding that the neat best method was by 
the blackboard. The President followed in a few 
remarks tending to show that the labors of a teach- 
er would be much diminished by the introduction 
into the schoolroom of the cards or blocks. Some 
remarks from Mr. Ely upon the same subject con- 
cluded the discussion. An essay upon the “ Duties 
of a Teacher,” was then read by Miss Mary Swank. 

A. discussion upon the method of Teaching Grain- 
mar was the next order of business. It was opened by 
Mr. McCormick, who stated very frankly that he had 
never learned the best method of teaching the sci- 
ence. Mr. Alexander followed by suggesting that 
teachers should invariably speak and write correct!) 
themselves, so that the scholar would always have a 
correct grammatical exemplar, Mr, Ely then gave 
in detail his idea of the best method of teaching 
Grammar. He advised careful attention to jirst 
principles, and the formation by the scholar of gram 
matical sentences upon the blackboard. Mr. Ewing 
next took the floor, who, after remarking that Gram- 


to correct sentences containing false syntax, andin- 
|cidentally recommended the practice of essay-writing 
|by the pupil, as the most effectual method of teach. 
\ing him a knowledge of correct syntax. The Pres- 
jident next addressed the Institute. He urged teach- 
jers to become thorough grammarians themselves— 
jhe cared not what text-books they used—so that 
they could be able to lecture their grammar classes 
| without the aid of the book. He was much in favor 
of the system of lecturing upon all branches of 
| study. 

| A motion to adjourn was now made, pending 
|which the question was asked, by whom the hall was 
|to be lighted during the evening. Miss Louise EK. 
| Vickroy suggested that each member of the Insti- 
itute should imitate the example of the ten wise vir- 
gins, and come prepared with oil in their lamps; 
which was agreed to. ‘he Institute then adjourned 
j until 7 o’clock, P. M. 

FIRST DAY—EVENING SESSION, 


The hall this evening was crowded to its utmost 
jcapacity. After the reading of the minutes an es- 
isay was read by A. Kopelin, Esq., entitled “ Diver- 
sity of Opinion and Sentiment inthe main the result of 

Intelligence and Thought.” It was listened to with 

;much interest. Cyrus L. Pershing, Esq., was then 
called upon by the President to deliver.an address. 

Mr. Pershing took the floor, and stated that, as he 
was not prepared to address the Institute, and inas- 
much as he had uot been notified that an address 
would be expected from him, he begged to be ex- 
cused, and took his seat. 

The President then announced a discussion upon 
the best method of Teaching Reading, as the next 
order of business. Mr. McCormick took the floor, 
and in a speech of some length urged the policy of 
teaching the pupil to spell well, before placing in his 
hands a reading book; so that he might be thor- 
oughly taught to eounciate correct'y. He condem- 
ined the practice of piacing the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the hands of pupils just commencing to 
read, Only advanced scholars should be allowed to 
read these books. He was in favor of a classifica- 
tion of reading books, so that the reading exercises 
might be adapted to the capacity and advancement 
of the pupil. 

Mr. Ely was opposed to Mr. McCormick’s theory 
of teaching reading. He thought that the pupil 
should be taught to read simple lessons at the same 
time he is taught to spell, and gave his reasons for 
so thinking in detail. He also thought that the pu- 
pil should be induced to enter into the spirit of what 
he read, and that the teacher should always read 
with his class. 

Samuel Douglas, Esq.. remarked that he thought 
it absolutely necessary that the teacher should be a 
sood reader, He said that pupils imitate the style. 
of reading observed by the teacher, If the teacher 
is a bad reader, the pupii will also be a bad reader. 
Mr, McUormick sustained his system of teaching 
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the pupil to read. He was decidedly opposed to the 
common practice of slighting the lessons of the spell- 
ing-book. 

Mr. Pershing thought there was not enough at- 
tention paid to the proper accentuation of small 
words. He was tanght to accent them. He then 


delivered a brief eulogium upon the “ English Read- | 


er,” compiled by Lindley Murray. 

Rev. L. J. Bell followed. He would teach the 
pupil to read in his natural conversational tone. He 
would also have him well drilled in Webster’s School 
Dictionary, so as to acquire an extensive knowledge 
of the construction and meaning of words. 

Mr. Ewing defended Mr. Ely’ssystem of teaching 
reading. He would also have the pupil carefully 
taught the value and importance of the several points 
of punctuation. Mr. Douglass thought that the best 
teachers should be employed in the primary depart- 
ments of Education. 


Hon. Geo. S. King urged at some length the ne-' 


cessity of a careful attention to first principles. He 
thought there was danger of pupils obtaining a su- 
perficial education, under the operations of a too 
fashionable hot bed process. 

John F. Barnes, Esq., was of the opinion that all 
the scholars in a class should be required to read the 
same sentence or paragraph, so that a spirit of ri- 
valry would be engendered. 

Mr. Kopelin did not know the best method of 
teaching the pupil to read. It was a difficult ques- 
tion to solve. He asked whether the formation of 


the eye had any effect upon the capacity of the pupil | 


to become a good reader. He thought it had. 


Messrs. King, McCormick, Kopelin, Ely, Doug- | 


lass and the President followed, in some animated re- 
marks relative to the general subject under discus- 
sion. 


The exercises of the evening were concluded by. 


the reading of a poem of about one hundred lines, 
composed for the occasion by Miss Louise EK. Vick- 
roy. ‘The poem was read by Mr. Pershing and was 
entitled “ Our Country’s Future.” It was well re- 
ceived. 

On motion, the Institute adjourned until half past 
9 o’clock, A. M., on Friday. Adjourned. 





SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION, 


The Institute convened at the hour appointed.— 
‘The minutes of the last session were read and ap- 
proved. An Essay was then read by Miss Amelia 
Clippinger ; subject : “'The Importance of Employ- 
ing the Mind ia a correct manner.” An Essay was 
next read by Miss Virginia Roberts, sub ect : “ The 
Government of Children.” 

The President announced,as the next order of exer- 


is put to reading. Again: she had found in her ex. 

|perience that pupils were as liable to read too loud 
as they were to read tvo low. She remedied both er. 
rors by requiring the pupil to read the same para. 
graph or sentence several times, until the proper in- 
‘tonation was acquired. 

The County Superintendent then followed upon 
what he thought to be the true method of teaching 
the punctuation points, the inflection of sentences, 
and the proper use of the capital letters. Hethought 
ithat the formation of the eye had nothing to do with 
‘the pupil’s capacity to learn to read. Mr. Kopelin 
| thought it had, and quoted Comstock’s Philosophy, 
in proof of his position. The County Superinten- 
dent demurred, and took exception to Comstock’s 
| Philosophy generally. Dr. Finch explained the an- 
}atomical and physiological structure of the eye.— 
| Messrs. McCormick, Bell, Ely, Pottsand Dr. Finch 
'followed in an excited debate upon the eye question, 
An Essay was then read by Mr. Samuel M. Hor- 
ton in advocacy of Professor Crandell’s theory of 
Three Hours’ School per day. 

Messrs. McCormick and Ely next discussed, up to 
| 12 o’clock—the hour of adjournment—the best meth- 
lod of governing a School. Adjourned. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, 


| The Institute convened at half past 1 o’clock. A 
‘large number of ladies were in attendance. The 
‘Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions presen- 
ted his report, which, after amendment and discus- 
\sion, was adopted. ‘The amendment embraced the 
rejection of a resolution recommending the payment 
of salaries to Directors. The motion to amend was 
jwarmly discussed by Messrs. Ely, Potts, Kopelin, 
| Kratzer, Alexander and Shaffer. 

The discussion upon School Government was then 
|resumed by Mr. Ewing. He took occasion to con- 
'demn the exercise of sympathy by the parent, for a 
‘child who had been justly punished by the teacher. 
‘He thought the parent should assist the teacher to 
enforce the rules and regulations of the schoolroom. 
Mr. Barnes followed, giving his experience in gov- 
ernment. He was succeeded by Col. Shaffer, who 
‘opposed, in an eloquent address, the infliction of cor- 
|poral punishment. He had never taught school, 
‘however. Mr. Ely replied. He favored the inflic- 
|tion of corporal punishment in extreme cases, and 
jadded that Col. Shaffer’s admission that he had 
/never taught school, was entirely gratuitous. His 
|argument showed that. 

| Miss Louise E. Vickroy thought that the teacher 
| should be the judge, whether corporal punishment or 
moral suasion should be applied to refractory or idle 
pupils. The dispositions of pupils differed. Messrs. 


cises, the continuance of the discussion upon the} Ely and Potts followed. Mr. Potts favored an ap- 
best method of Teaching Reading. Some remarks | peal to the law of kindness, but admitted that he 
upon the subject were made by Miss Mary Swank, |could never make a good teacher, as he would be 
in which she gave her method of correcting the er-|sure to become angry if required to punish with the 
rors into which pupils learning to read will natural- rod a refractory pupil. 

ly fall. Miss Louise E. Vickroy followed. Shewas| Mr. Kratzer made some pertinent remarks upon 
of opinion that too much stress had been placed, by | this subject, and before closing told a laughable an- 
some of those who had preceded her, upon the ne-|ecdote about a Somerset county farmer. Mr. Kope- 
cvssity of compelling the pupil to enter into the spirit |lin followed in defence of corporal punishment. 

of the passage he was reading. She thought a too! Dr. Caldwell related an interesting incident, il- 
strict exaction of the requirement led to affectation. | lustrative of the necessity of teachers observing the 
With regard to the formation of the eye affecting | law of kindness, and also of interspersing the exer- 
the pupil’s capacity to learn to read, she thought | cises of the schoolroom with occasional relaxations 
that more depended upon the formation of the intel- | from study. 

lectual faculties,than upon the formation of that or-| Rev. Stevenson delivered some remarks, as the 
xan. Miss Caruthers was a convert to the theory | representative of the married ladies upon the floor. 
that spelling should be well taught before the pupil! He was in favor of moral suasion and especially of 
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an appeal to the religious convictions and sense of Sherman followed in some remarks upon the same 
honor of the pupil. He thought the Throne of Grace | subject. 

should be addressed every morning by the teacher.| Mr. McCormick here read a short extract from 
He had been a teacher a number of years and had the report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
never chastised a pupil. Messrs, Shaffer, Alexan-|in relation to Institutes. 

der and Kopelin followed. Several amusing pee Mr. Ewing’ offered the following resolution : 

tees occurred during this debate. | “Resolved, That the mutual interchange of senti- 

Mr. Alexander then offered the following resolu-|ments which has taken place between the teachers 
tion, the consideration of which was postponed until land the members of this Institute, in relation to the 
the next session of the Institute. |best manner of teaching the various sciences, as 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Institute well as the ideas suggested by the different essays 
that the number of School Directors should be re-| read, are calculated to excite a wholesome emula- 
duced to three, and that these should receive a re- | tion among the profession, and consequently should 
muneration of $1,00 for attendance at each meeting, | be encouraged.” 
for at least six meetings ineach year, provided they! Mr. Ely offered the following resolution : 
attend that number of meetings.” | “ Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 

The time of holding the next Institute was then | due the Directors of Johnstown Borough, for their 
fixed for the Third Wednesday in October next—the | generosity and kindness in permitting the teachers 
Institute to be held inthe Union School House and | in their employ to attend the Institute, without loss 
to continue three days. lof time.” 

A discussion upon the best method of Teaching; Mr. King offered the following resolution : 
Geography then came up. The discussion wascom-| “ Resolved, That notwithstanding the numerous 
menced by Mr. Ely and continued by Mr. Ewing.— | remonstrances sent from the various districts of the 
Both gentlemen favored the use of maps, several of | State to our Legislature, against the system of Co. 
which were exhibited and consulted. Mr. Alexan-|Superintendency, it is the sense of this Institute that 
der preferred the globes to maps, for several reasons, | it is the only true system, and that a separate State 








which he stated. 

The following resolution was then offered by Mr. | 
Gageby, the consideration of which, after some dis- 
cussion, was postponed for the present: 

“ Resolved, That the State Legislature be reques- | 
ted to set apart an appropriation for the purchase | 
ofa uniform series of School Books, to be used | 
throughout the State.” 

The President offered the annexed rosolution, 
which was agreed to: 

“ Resolned, That we approve of the Report of the 
Committee on Education in the House of Represen- 
tatives, on the subject of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary for the use of the Common Schools.” 

Mr. Ely submitted the following resolution, which 
was agred to: 

‘Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal 
should be in the hands of every Teacher in the State, 
and that we believe that the efforts made by T. H. 
Burrowes, Esq,, in the cause of education, are cal- 
culated to produce the best results.” | 

On motion, resolved, that when the Institute ad- | 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Saturday morning at 
half past 9, A. M. 











THIRD DAY—CLOSING SESSION, | 
| 


The Institute convened at half past 9, A. M.—} 
President Potts in the chair. The President then | 
announced the order to be, The Benefits to Teach- 
ers arising from the formation of Educational Insti- 
tutes. The President opened the discussion. He 
thought that the interchange of thought upon any 
subject was beneficial, and especially upon the sci- 
ence of Teaching. The School Journal was favora- 
bly referred to, as a means of acquiring a knowledge 
of the art. 

Mr. McCormick said that he was in favor of these 
Institutes. They do much good, as they bring the 
teachers together and create a kindness for each oth- 
er, and on the whole are very beneficial. He thought 
that township organizations of this kind would ben- 
efit the cause. Mr. Alexander thought that, as all 
teachers have the same object in view, they 
ought to have free interchange of opinions on that 


School Department should be established.” 

On motion, resolved, that the proceeding of this 
Institute be signed by the officers and published in 
the papers of the county. 

: James Ports, President, 

R. S. ALEXANDER, 

James M, Swank, 

Addresses, Reports, Kc. 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT MILLERSVILLE. 

We have already noticed that the Grand Jury, ac- 
companied by Judge Hayes, in accordance with the 
invitation extended to the Court and Jury, on Fri- 
day last paid a visit tothe Normal School at Mil- 
lersville, where a cordial welcome was extended to 
them. On the introduction of the visiters, Judge 
Hayes made an address in their behalf, which was 
responded to by Prof. Stoddard, Principal of the 
School. A lady who was present on the occasion 
has furnished us with the following report : 

MiLiersvILLe, Feb. 24. 

Mr. Eprror :—I take the liberty of sending you 
the following imperfect sketches of the addresses of 
the Hon. Judge Hayes of Lancaster, and of Pro*. 
Stoddard, of the Lancaster County Normal School, 
which were delivered on Friday, Jan. 25th, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Grand Jury. 

Yours respectfully, E. McV. B. 
ABSTRACT OF JUDGE HAYES’ ADDRESS. 
Prof. Stoddard, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I did not come here to-day to make an address, 
and if my remarks are somewhat desultory, this 
must be my excuse. I cannot, however, refrain 
from giving some slight expression of my own pleas- 
ure and that of the gentlemen of the Grand Jury 
who have accompanied me here. In most cases, re- 
port exaggerates the truth, but I confess for my 
own part, I am agreeably surprised and highly grat- 
ified, to find here a building so large and commodi- 
ous, a class of pupils so numerous and interesting. 
and asystem of instruction so comprehensive and 
thorough. Though living so near, 1 have never 
before given myself the pleasure of visiting you, and 
I presume with most of the gentlemen, as with my- 
self, this is the first visit, We had all heard, as who 


i Secretaries. 














subject, and highly approved of Institutes, 
Messrs. Horton, Boggs, Bowen, Stutzman and 





has not, of the Normal School, but we did not know 
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how great a work was being silently accomplished in 
our midst. I have always felt that the establishment 
of Normal Schools is necessary to complete our great 
system of public instruction. The art of teaching, 
which is here so admirably taught, is the one most 
needed by the mass of public instructors. How many 
important truths fall powerless to the ground from 
the defective manner of their delivery—how many 
beautifu] thoughts give pleasure but to one, because 
that one lacksthe power of properly communicating, 
them to others. How important, then, that persons| 
should not only know many things, but know, also, | 
how to tell them. 

The Normal School is to teachers what West Point | 
is to the army ; but those who are here trained shall! 
go forth to a warfare far more ennobling than that} 
of mere physical strength; to battle with error, to 
conquer ignorance, and do the greatest good to the| 
greatest number. I saw lately in an English maga-| 
zine, a letter from a gentleman in India, giving an | 
account of what are called wolf-nurses. It seems in| 
that country wolves frequently make descents upon 
villages and carry off young children and instead of 
destroying them all, they spare the lives of some, and 
seem to regard them as their own offspring. These 
children are sometimes captured after having lived 
wild for years, but, in most cases it is found that in- 
tellect is almost entirely extinguished, and so per- | 
fectly embruted have these poor creatures become, 
that all attempts to awaken it are vain. What 
stronger proof could be required of the strength of 
youthful impressions, and of the great importance 
of suriounding the young with such associations of 
purity and refinement, as will tend to the formation 
of a noble and elevated character, and render them 
both ornaments and benefactors of society 

There is nonobler profession than that of theedue:-| 
tor. Our Lordand Master whose life is our earthly 
guide, was himself a teacher, and should we not be 
proud to follow his example? But as I before re- 
marked, 1 did pot come here to make a speech, and 
shall therefore draw to a close. I feel that Laneas 
ter county may well congratulate herself upon the| 
perfection of so important an enterprise, and the es- 
tablishment of so noble an Institution in her midst. 
In conclusion, I tender my own thanks and those of 
the Grand Jury, to the Faculty and Trustees of the | 
Institution, for their kindness and attention, and to 
the pupils forthe pleasure afforded uswhile listening to 
their correct and interesting recitations. We leave 
you with the warmest wishes for your future welfare 
und prosperity. 

ABSTRACT OF PROF. STODDARD’S REMARKS. 
Gentlemen of the Jury :-- 

Your visit to the Lancaster County Normal School 
is an indication of the deep interest you feel in the 
“dvancement of public instruction, and is an evidence | 
that you hail, with pleasure, each earnest, honest | 
endeavor to increase the efficiency and thoroughness | 
of our common schools as a token of good; and) 
hence, your presence here to-day is to us, as to all! 
friends of educatien, a source of gratification. When | 
I see men of such character as those before me (most | 
of whom I judge to be farmers from the various! 
parts of the county,) feeling so deep an interest in| 
the cause of edneation, we all have reason to rejoice, | 
as it is another evidence that Lancaster county is| 
justly deserving of the eminence it has gained for | 
the efficiency of its public schools, and is an assu- ' 
rance that the interests of education in this county | 
will not be neglected. It is also an evidence that | 
those who devote themselves to the study of their! 














profession, will receive that distincticn to which their 
ability and success as teachers entitle them. Our 
County Superintendent receives a higher salary than 
any other Superintendent in the State, and still, we 
all feel that he returns to us more than an equiva- 
lent. Through his indefatigable labors, teachers and 
parents have been more deeply impressed with their 
respective responsible duties, and even the juvenile 
learners have become more active in acquiring know- 
ledge. 

‘These circumstances augur well for the future 
condition of our schools, and force upon us the 
conviction that the day is not far distant when Lan- 
caster County will be no less celebrated for the su- 
periority of her Common Schools, than for the fer- 
tility of her soil, her well cultivated farms, and her 
extensive farm buildings. You, and otber friends of 
education in the county, actuated by a desire, still 
farther to improve the condition of the schools, have 
liberally contributed toward the erection of these 
buildings, that you might have in your midst a Nor- 
mal School to provide you with better qualified 
teachers. The Institution then, which you are now 
visiting, belongs to the people of the county, and al- 
though it is not by law a part of the common school 
system, yet it is so in reality; and so long as I am 
connected with it, its object shall be to serve the in- 
terests of the common schools, by using my best en- 
deavors to better qualify ladies and gentlemen for 
taking charge of, and properly conducting them, 

With your indulgence I will make afew remarks re- 
garding our system of instruction. It is supposed 
by many, that in a Normal School, instructionin the 
sciences, is communicated in part, and in the Art of 
Teaching, entirely, by lectures. It is true that in 
some Normal Schools they have attempted to qual- 
ify individuals for the arduous and responsible duties 
of teaching, by courses of lectures on teaching and 
on the sciences, and have invariably failed to pro- 
duce the permanent beneficial results that we have 
a right to demand from such Institutions, Lectures 
are really serviceable to those, only, who already pos- 
sess a tolerably good knowledge of the subject ; and 
the art of teaching as well as other arts is more suc- 
cessfully taught by example than by precept. Lec- 


itures may undoubtedly be made interesting to all; 


and therefore, they will have a tendency to awaken 
a deeper interest on the part of those who seek for 
knowledge on the subject; still, the lectures fail to 
accomplish the desired object, unless the students 
have previously passed through a rigid systematic 
course of study of those subjects. Hence, as you 


|have observed by the few recitations to which you 
i have listened, it is our endeavor to make the art of 


teaching any department of science, a part and par- 
cel of the science itself. In this manner the art of 
teaching is acquired simultaneously with the princi- 
ples of the study. Each pupil in every recitation 
becomes a teacher (and his teacher a pupil) when he 
attempts to solve a problem, analyze a sentence, or 
demonstrate a proposition. Every idea regarding 
the subject of a lesson must have a clear and well 
defined existence in the mind, otherwise the pupil 
is not benefitted by his study, nor is he able to ex- 
press clearly and concisely, correct views concerning 
it. 

The correctness then, of a pupil’s knowledge, 
and his ability to communicate that knowledge, are 
measured by the aecuracy of hixexplanations. It is 
a fact, too, that each endeavor of a student to give 
expression to his opinions, when carefully guarded, 
increases his power of communication ; and hence, 
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improves him in the art of teaching. We do not|ous and educated woman. Never can we sufficient- 
deem it important that a student should inform us ly admire the lustre imparted to American literature 
of the amount of knowledge he possesses of this or! by some of our illustrious and educated countrywo- 
that science, but prefer to judge of that by the cor-/men. With the rapidity almost of magic does a fe- 
rectness of his ideas and the accuracy with which he | male production gain popularity and excite the en- 
is able to communicate them to others: |riosity of mil ions to read. More tender and delicate 
In addition to class recitations, in which every in their feeling than men, their writings generally 
student explains some point or demonstrates some | bear ahigh tone of morality, beautified with unequal- 
truth, regular lectures are given on Teaching, Physi-|led flights of imagination that warm and light up 
ology, and will also be given on other subjects, as|the souls of the most indifferent. Unsurpassed in 
pupils by previous study are prepared to profit by history, the female mind is equally competent to 
them. |wake up Moenalian strains upon the muse’s lyre, and 
In behalf of the Trustees and the Faculty of |to sway the pen in every other science, as are the 
the Institution, I tender to you our thauks for your! master minds of the sterner sex. ‘Then, fellow-citi- 
visit here, and for the patient hearing you have been | zens, would you flourish, would you be a happy and 
pleased to give to the regular exercises of the day. | prosperous people,— educate your daughters. Friends 
We are looking forward with much interest to the! of learning, patriots and philanthropists, would you 
future condition of our common schools, and we feel |secure your country’s best interests, would you per- 
confident in the hope that, ere long, our district|petuate Aer free institutions and preserve unblem- 
schools will extend to all the youth of this State, ad-|ished her liberties,—edueate your daughters. Ay! 
vantages far superior to those enjoyed by the favor-| Americans, the serenest beain of your country’s glo- 
ed few who formerly resorted to Academies to obtain | rious hope shines in your promising daughters. 
their education.—Jnland Daily. | But again—Our country demands educated females 
|to impart wholesome knowledge to the rising generation, 
OUR COUNTRY’S DEMAND FOR EDUCATED WOMEN. | «and to breathe within their minds partriotic zeal. ‘That 
An Extract of an Address delivered by D. 8. Bea.e, | the child largely receives character from the mother, 


¥ ae éa0 - a a 2 va hina 
at the semi-annnal exhibition of Central Academy, |'§ admitted by all. Hence the urgent necessity of 


Juniata county, Pa., August 15, 1855. | well educated, principled, patriotic mothers. Think 
Female edueation, whether contemplated as it re- irsvegee wh we tase ape PARTOUE iepttit 
lates to the individual or the race, is among the ofa Cesar, o Charlemagne, be Cromwell, ® Bona- 
ie ‘parte, and a Washington, was imparted by intelli- 
most exalted themes that can engage the intellect pow oad Comraseons methen? ., aes uel. 
of man, Glorious in its results and commanding in |4)).. Barke. Chatham. Fox, Calhoun, Clay and Web- 
its interests, it constitutes a subject eminently wor-| 40. oxalted shone ly doors A pepo ef patri- 
thy of profound study, and centres in itself both atie aod edusated mother ¥ Who has not Nant 
the blessings and the hopes of futurity. A demand lthat the pea 1 ad of disposition sinh’ af alma. 
so urgent in its nature, so plausible in its character, See ts the Lote! edene of the ssindin oft ties cade 
so potent in its action and so promising in its con-| of the Si oecemets i ce sonasisial 4, -Sineceud ania. 
summation, has never before been presented to the|, aans aloud fur oma such females—more such 
American mind. a Py , : . ‘ 
That the talented woman of the present day wields Wee 2 the exigencies of the times demand an.nn- 
a sceptre of wider sway than ever glistened in the precedented height of female culture. moral, mental 
hands of royalty, that education is one of the deepest laud intdliacieal. W's. tite inane he yg nh lag 
principles of independence and that enlightened | qo, the ne oil shake dination ce mths es 
minds and virtuous manners lead to the gates of | so necessary ; morality never so desirable, and the 
glory and distinetion—need not be portrayed to this | () .ictian Religion never so indispensable to the 
eden: 1 themselves, women have confided to | perpetuity of free government. In the Old World 
y) sate’ f selves, » ave | CR, dee . = _ 7? bein 
them, by Providence, the high trust of moulding the fone ign Aloo cod tewaty, & amis! urernae 
character, ay ! even determining the destiny of born ‘esee ale ig iia call i et pe Sl aivin bine 
and unborn millions, _ Standing as sentinels on the On blood-bought land entirely exempt from moral 
last mountain-top of freedom, they hail the power | nestilence and fearful forebodings. But knowing, 
stricken children of oppression, and lead them “out) 1. we do, that naught is more efficient in dispelling 
of their dark thraldom into the calm sun-light of | 1) 04 pestilence and covering those forebodings than 
peace and rational liberty.” Imbued with the love| |. oo) knowledge, again 1 say, let us oduentea: ur 
of truth and patriotism, our educated females are not nen aril ‘ 
only the glory of the age in which they live but the|~ 1 
security of our future greatness and prosperity. For | Bat last, and greatest, and best, Our country de- 
it is mainly in their power to cultivate this garden eee educated females that they may be more efficient 
of the Lord, to cause it to bloom with beauty and |workers in their Creator # vineyard, that they may bet- 
to bear in rich exuberance the fruits of peace. Ac- /" promote and extend Christ 8 Kingdom, and be a great- 
cordingly there is a loud and explicit demand for |¢” 2/essing to mankind. Aided by a liberal education, 
revolution to travel round our country; extending | the pious mother can better train the youthful mind 
the boundaries of science, adorning the empire of |in the way in which it, should SS. ove counsels 
arts, and enriching, beautifying and exalting the lit- | “ like apples of gold in pictures of silver,” develope 
erature of the age, by American female genius, For |its innate faculties and doly fit it for its destined 


full well we know that where female education dwells |conflicts in life’s uncertain battle-field. Kver show- 
‘ing fresh proofs of the strength and durability of her 


Ege RE: silent pg eysarer f |attachments—ever endeavoring to ameliorate human 

, * |suffering and purify alloyed morality, I firmly be- 

Our country demands educated females, as ornaments | lieve that there is more good effected, more erring 
to society and as contributors to our literature. Never |steps restored, through the instrumentality of eduea- 
can we duly appreciate the merits of a virtuous, pi-!ted, pious mothers than by any other agency, or all 
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ether agencies combined. Then hail! all hail! ! the| haled into the lungs, causes disease, and in many 
glorious time, when thorough mental, moral and instances premature death, Thus many who prom- 
physical education shall be universal,—when our sons | ised fair for long and useful lives, are cut down in 
shall be as pillars, and our daughters, as polished the flower of their days. 

stones in the fair temple of knowledge that is now| I would say, first make your schoolrooms comfort- 
rising in such splendid majesty, to illuminate, beau-| able, and secondly select good teachers ;—persons 





tify and bless our land ! well qualified for that responsible station, and of 
| good moral character,—not given to vicious habits, 
FIRST STEP UP THE LADDER. 'such as chewing, smoking cigars, or given to intem- 


5 Miss Eta D. Hamutron, of Mercer co. | perauce, or the use of profane or indecent language, 
rep id . sith ie «..,| Remember that the moral as well the mental train- 
The — age is one of improvement. That 


which, half a century ago, required a great amount, po at era om, eS Greed Geemmine, ate 

Saat dee br te a7 tle a govt By psa Do not suffer yourselves to be imposed upon ; but 

netic telegraph, by which Pt paves ha Pn tno be sure you select good teachers, and then give 

toll tiksakaek ie canatey with Uehteing speed. is them a full compensation for their labor. Some will 

a Neate of the saree ais «tee O te oe im.| 28k when they are in search of teachers, not, wheth- 
oY? “ 


; a a” er they are well qualified for that station or of good 
pepasyoen st th ay wooing education of which I de-| moral character, but “how cheap can we hire them?” 
— tight on nat Dailies ame thin country in| baving no higher aim than to save their dimes.— 

: Shee ’,. |Now, can any who are so narrow-minded have 

Sle MMae Toe toes wade thrcerhoat the| the future usefulness of their children at heart? I 
= : : “ | Say they cannot. 

pre ge 3 ae 10 6s > amar ha tiene While on this subject I cannot forbear expressing 

hala cl Rp ese whose dutics Tas etomainiiien ap- my opinion in regard to the difference that is made 

? . si Wg ye « € 7 Q ° 

plicants, visit the schools in their respective coun- |!” the by A engl ara ner rye Peas ses 

ties, and give such instructions as they shall deem| ‘Mg the first address of the Superintendent of common 

necessary and beneficial to the Teacher and schol-|8°200ls of Venango county, we find that the high- 


. st sal: i le teachers, per month, is 
| est salary given to ma » pe , 
asad tec ie iled by those who fel a dep rent. dlls, the lowe. something over thir 
tq aaebhe thle Hien end ell thelr enersics to the | °°": the average amount being sixteen dollars.— 
work, certainly great good will result from it. But| {be average salary of females, seven dollars and 
? ine weeld anticipate such happy results as these nineteen cents; the lowest not given. I presume 
they must be paid a salary sufficient to justify them | *2¢ directors were ashamed to report such an indig- 
i. x doing P y J y | nity on the sex. But the fault is, ina great meas- 
yt sorry to learn that so many petitions are be- ure, with teachers themselves ; and I do hope, my 
ing presented to have this excellent law repealed,—| ‘Tiends of this class will wake up on this moment- 
iets aot strange, that persons whe vuln re rw good ous subject, that should the Superintendent favor us 
citizens, should present such petitions, before they. rg ness address, it will present things bearing 
have sufficiently tested it, to know what good will|* I — ees Petanin Seteite af thie fos 
result? Such persons would, were it in their pow-|_. ~ WOUG S4y to my = we a 
er, abrogate the whole school system. Sion, let us, first, resolve, that we will qualify our- 
Yet this is not the only thing, which will enhance | _— ” a cage! vaanpuahoien allow, for ne ee 
interests in schools. ‘T'n those who wish to have in-| “@t we will use every means in our power to ad- 
tesestiiw echools and the cause of education jnvic-| Y2"°° the cause of edueation; that we will endeay- 
s Db . c . . ai e . . 
orated, [ say it is in yonr power to accomplish this| OT to lead our youthful pupils, step by step, up the 
one ted important work. You have the power to steep and rugged hill of science, and inspire within 
g : Oo e ; 
render your schools a place of pleasant resort to| them a desire for knowledge ; secondly, that we 
which your children, instead of having to be forced | will not labor in that irksome and thankless busi- 
there, as they often are. will love to repair. You 0 We as it too — is, for a mere pittance. 
can do this, first, by making your school houses com- When parents have got a comfortable school-room 
fortable—nstead of building them in some lonely | = a good a : — ere vas a 
place, (as they often are, merely to have them in the|* YOU Tespect the teacher and are anxious tha 


eentre of the district,) or where the scorching rays| YO"" children progress in iearning, you will do this; 


ofasummer’s sun are beaming down upon them, with-| for, there a a = which you can increase inte- 
rest in your schools better than by so doing. It 


out any thing to refract or hinder,—I say, instead | Oe iecaten the tnoel Peg Se: agg ig rene. 
of this, they should be located in some handsome) ¥!* ‘Spire the teacher wi e ears SO Wee. CveEy 
reasonable means to render the school interesting 


anenanihy dination, with peed. custened, and er and entertaining to the employers, and will stimu- 
naan eeanens Hpmgeere ot shade teees. to shield late the scholar to greater industry in learning. — 
it from the chilling blasts of winter, and the parch-| on tober presence will encourage both pete al 
ing oe of a sammer’s sun ; and to render it a cool | saad aaliiern "ities Sin ethene baad by your absence 
seerend tlpaa = eee a re and apparent indifference, you will discourage both, 
fal group may repair, during recess, to refresh their) The ee nr ~s —_ he mir pe? a aie 
minds and bodies, in order that they may return) Jo nov pre n/ mee road reve pe ol ohld. 
fresh and vigorous to their studies. | take no interest in the educatic y 


There might also be a great improvement made | eB, teachers need not harass their minds so en 
in the interior of the apartment. ‘The seats, in most | 2"4 therefore they will take it easy. Can you blame 
of our school rooms, are so constructed as to compel | them for it? 

the pupils to sit in an unhealthy posture, and the| Some will say “I would not know whether they 
room, for want of proper means of ventilation, becomes | were learning or not if I should go; besides, I can 


filled with heated and impure air, which, being in-| tell at home whether my children are learning, and 
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that is all that concerns me.” Now such persons 
would not entrust their horses to a stranger, and 
think no more about them: no! they would themselves 
see whether they were well cared for: showing by 
their actions that they consider it of more import- 


ance to care for their beasts than the training of 


the immortal minds of their children. If the teach- 
er should appoint a day and send for the parents to 
visit the school, one will say “O! the rest will all 


be there and I need not go:” and perhaps all will 


have this excuse. ‘The time arrives, not one enters 
the school-room. They have all too much to do at 
home. Anything is of more importance than the 


future usefulness of their children. The teacher, 
wounded by the neglect, wishes to be free from an 
employment, in which those who should take the 
deepest interest, appear to take the least. 

Another way in which schools might be greatly 
benefitted is by forming Teachers’ Associations, 
where the teachers meet, and converse togeth- 
er freely on the various methods of teaching; and 
where the younger teachers can gain useful instruc- 
tion from more experienced ones. 


If these and similar things are duly considered | 


and put into practice, school teaching will become a 
pleasant and interesting employment, and it can 
then be said in truth: “ Delightful task to rear the 
youthful mind.” Our common schools will be asso 
many stars which will shine brighter and brighter, 
till they illuminate the whole world. 

Colleges and Seminaries are of vast importance ; 
but it is in our common schools that the jirst step is 
taken up the ladder of science: and it is from among 
the youth now at school, that our future senators and 
statesmen are to be chosen. Considering, that the 
future interests and glory of our country depend up- 
on the youth now at school, I ask how can you, who 
have children, be so indifferent to their education ? 
This is a question of vast importance, and I leave it 
for you to answer. 

The profession of teaching is a very responsible, 
and it also an honorable one. However much those 


-who engage in it may be looked down on by some, 


if they faithfully discharge the duties of their office, 
they will receive a rich reward, if not in this world, 
certainly they will in the world to come. 

Mareh 28, 1855. 





TO TEACHERS ON THE ART OF TEACHING. 
An Address by Prof. Wiiam Burasss, of Millville, 
Columbia county, delivered before the Lycoming Co. 
teachers’ Association, at Muncy, October, 1855. 


This is but a single branch of the great subject of 
Education, but one so important to Teachers, and 
fraught with so much interest to all who are laboring 
for Educational progress, that it should claim our seri- 
ous consideration and receive no small share of our 
ume, in order to elevate our profession in the popu- 
lar estimation, and by practical demonstration to 
prove to the satisfaction of all, that it is one of the 
most ennobling arts that can engage the attention 
ofman. People will judge a tree by its fruit, and 
there is no better way of fixing the true merits of 
our profession deep in the sympathies of the com- 
munity, than by making its fruits pleasant to behold 
and profitable to partake of, 

Among the various arts in which mankind are en- 
gaged for profit or amusement, there is none more 
truly meritorious or which is more minutely inter- 
woven with the best interests of man than this. It 
contributes to his mental pleasures and his physical 
necessities, and aids greatly to augment the sum to- 


tal of human happiness. How important then, that 
this art should be cultivated—that proficiency or 
the highest degree of excellence in it should be at- 
tained—that everything in our power should be done 
to render it an efficient instrumentality in educating 
the masses, and promoting the best welfare of the 
human family. Our Common Schools are now the 
great media for elementary instruction, and they have 
become an indispensable requisite for popular edu- 
cation. It is highly important, then, that these 
schools should be provided with all the requisite fa- 
cilities for business, that they should be under the 
care of diligent, upright, and competent instructors, 
before they will be found to comprise the executive 
elements of success. 

One great desideratum—probably the greatest in 
the art of teaching—is to make knowledge attractive. 
If this can be accomplished, the relative position of 
teacher and pupil will be more pleasant—the labors 
of the teacher will be more efficient—and the appli- 
cation of the pupil will be better rewarded by new 














acquisitions, and a new stimulus will be given at ev- 
ery step of his mental progress. The illustrations 
used by the teacher should be of a familiar charac- 


Iter, adapted to the capacity of his pupils; for if he 


soar above their comprehension, he will fail to eli- 
cit attention, and his labors will be frustrated.— 
Upon all proper occasions he must show a willing- 
ness to impart information, but in all the exercises 
it should be his aim to induce the pupil to think, to 
study, and to examine for himself; for whatever is 
thus acquired through the agency of self-application, 
will be more highly prized and prove more durable, 
than that which js acquired from others without labor. 
If a teacher can succeed in inspiring the pupils with 
a real and earnest desire to learn, the labors of both 
parties will be less arduous and their pleasure en- 
hanced. 

The perceptive powers of the child, as well as his 
reasoning faculties, should be brought into exercise, 
so that while he is taught to notice and inspect ev- 
erything that passes before his view, he may also 
think and reflect upon the nature of what he sees, 
and acquire an intuitive desire to know the cause of 
what he does not yet fully understand. A great deal 
depends upon the mode of imparting, or even of con- 
ducting a recitation, in order to make it interesting. 
A teacher is presumed to be familiar with every 
branch he undertakes to teach, and he should impart 
not only freely and cheerfully, but in such a way as 
to induce a spirit of investigation on the part of the 
pupil. He should possess a good fund of general 
information and draw many illustrations from fami- 
liar objects—he should aim to please as well as to 
instruct, that he may obtain the confidence and es- 
teem of those over whom he has charge. 


Discipline must be maintained in some way; yet it 
is better to rule by love than fear, wuile all will still 
be conscious that there is a reserved power behind 
the throne—the principle of coercion lying dormant 
till stern necessity requires its exercise. As teach- 
ers, our labors should be practical and self-sacrificing. 
We may read, theorize, and speculate on the great 
results of education a whole life time, but if we ex- 
pend no energies, make no sacrifices, and devote no 
special time for its diffusion, we can not expect to be 
of much benefit to the community. We may resolve 
that we are respectable and honorable, but as indi- 
viduals we will fail to obtain that respect and honor, 
unless we acquire it by our steady devotion to the 











cause we haye espoused. We must demonstrate to 
our pupils by our daily practice, that Education pos- 
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sesses an inherent beauty, an ennobling nature, and 
a soul inspiring tendency—that without application 
they can expect to win no laurels, and that whatso- 


ever sphere of life they may be called to move in, | 


Education, not of the intellect merely, but the prop- 
er culture and efficient exercise of our moral powers, 
also, will be found to be a faithful friend and a pres- 
ent helper in every needful time—that it will expand 
the mind and unfold the rich treasures of the uni- 
verse to the understanding, by proper investigation 


and research. The laws of nature will be made more | 


familiar. and apparent mysteries of the world will 
be gradually dissipated. The wonderful adaptation 


of means to ends will be apparent throughout crea-| 


tion, and new beauties will appear at every advance 
over the diversified field of science. The universe 
with its multitudinous array of worlds and its com- 
plicated systems, will be seen as a perfect, yet aston- 
ishing display of order and grandeur and omnipo- 
tence. ‘The vision of the unenlightened mind must 
uecessarily be limited in its scope; but he whose 


mind is well informed, and who has attentively ob-| 


served the operations of nature, alone, can see the 
wise relationship between cause and effect, the nice 
adaptation of means to ends, and with the telescope 


of enlightened vision, can look through Nature up to | 


Nature’s God, the source and embodiment of all 
that is truly great and good. 


As teachers, then, we have agreat work to perform. 
Our duties may be arduous and our responsibilities 
onerous, but the welfare of the rising generation is 
in @ measure put under our charge. We must not 
consult our own ease or convenience too much, while 
we are responsible for the best interests of the com- 
munity. It is forus to consider individually how 
mueh we can do—how much we can sacrifice—how 
much we can learn. If we have not acquired pro- 
ficiency in our profession, we should be willing to 
become students—to try new experiments, and to 


yield to the modus operandi of superior tact and/ 


judgment. We must strive to learn one of another 
and organize for mutual improvement. By frequent 
intercourse and the interchange of our sentiments 
and experi nce, we will be better enabled to see our 
shortcomings, and to profit by good counsel and for- 
cible example. 

We must strive to obtain the earnest co-opera- 
tion of parents, directors, and others interested in 
the welfare of our schools. It has been well observ- 
ed by Northend, that—* Teachers, parents, and pn- 
pils are the joint partners in the work, and while 
something may be done by each party individually, 
nothing saort of the harmonious and cheerful co-op- 
eration of all, can secure the richest and fullest bless- 
ings which the object under consideration is calcu- 
lated to impart.” 

It is not my purpose to cite any experience, or to 
offer any views at present on the best modes of con- 
ducting a class or of regulating a school ;—that will 
be a legitimate subject of oral instruction before 
the Teachers’ Institute; but I would impress upon 
all teachers the great necessity of devising some 
plan of making the school-room always cheerful 
and attractive, for the impression there made in 
early youth will be as durable as the tablets of the 
memory,—the associations there formed will be calied 
up in the distant future among the oft-told reminis- 
cences of the school-day sports. But in order to 
be successful in interesting a school we must be fa- 
miliar with the branches we teach, we must possess 
knowledge before we can impart it, or be of mate- 


too, should be varied and extensive. We should 
be able to draw useful lessons from familiar objects 
‘in all nature around us—the broad earth with its 
checkered scenery and diversified landscapes—the 
structure of the globe and its nice adaptation to 
the wants of man, and the almost countless varie- 
ties of animated creatures that inhabit its surface — 
the vegetable kingdom, also, in its variegated aspects 
to decorate the earth’s exterior, and contribute to 
the sustenance and comfort of man—these and many 
other topics should not be passed unheeded and un- 
cared for. The intelligent and skillful teacher, 
eveo of the common school where the higher ologies 
are not expected to be taught, may often interest 
his pupils or his classes by the explanation of some 
of the phenom:na daily transpiring around us, by 
giving the philosophy of common things, and trac- 
ing effects back to their causes. Students of all 
classes will thus learn, by observation, that the ope- 
rations of Nature are ona large scale. and that in all 
and through all, from the smallest pebble or blade 
of grass at our feet to the most distant worlds that 
decorate the firmament above, there is the most per- 
fect order and system in all their movements, and in 
every change that they apparently undergo, 

The teacher, too, should know something of his 
own system, something of his own frame work and 
constitution. The varied positions of the pupil both 
in sitting and standing, the time for study, and the 
time for recreation or exercise, instead of being arbi- 
itrary on the part of the teacher, should be regu- 
jlated by the laws of physiology and hygiene, to con- 
sult the best interests, both mental and physical, in 
| the welfare of the pupil. 

These, and a thousand other things are expected 
of a good teacher; he is placed at the head of a lit- 
itle family as their counsellor, lawgiver and judge; 
for the time being he combines the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial departments of govern- 
ment in his own person; in his intercourse with his 
pupils he should pour out his intellectual treasures 
ifreely, and act as a moving, talking, encyclopedia of 
i reference. 
| Ifa teacher be austere in his manners, too imper- 
‘ative in his tones and gestures, and dominecring in 
his intercourse, he will assuredly fail to command 
‘respect. He may be mild but should be firm and 
junwavering, and the spirit of love should be his 
iruling principle. In the various recitations he 
(should work by time and by system, and by taking 
‘one thing at a time, and doing that well, he will 
assuredly prove successful in his calling ;—he may 
ithus become a public benefactor, a credit to him- 
jeelf and an ornament to society. 

These rambling thoughts, my fellow Teachers, 
| have been hurriedly condensed and presented for your 
‘serious consideration. I am willing to take a dae 
'share of their application to myself, 
| I desire to see the cause of education promoted, 
and I desire to see our profession merit the credit 
which is due to its exalted character; and if we 
are willing to do our parts, we may do something to 
dispel the gloom of ignorance and vice which pre- 
vailsin the world, and hasten the time when truc know- 
ledge shall cover the land from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the earth. 








THE NECESSITY OF SYSTEM. 
Address delivered by the Rev. C. A. Fox, before the 
Teachers and Friends of Public Schools, convened tw 
Blakely, Luzerne Co., Pa., Jan, 20th, 1856. 





rial aid to pupils in acquiring it. Our knowledge, 


Respectep Frirenps: Allow me, in suggesting a few 
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thoughts on popular education, to call your atten- scen in every part of the State. Schools and Teach- 
tion to the importance of system, and the means of ers there were, as a whole, far in advance of ours. 

success, in this laudable enterprise. It may not| But how willthese Statescomparenow? Is there 
be proper for me either to laud or censure, the plan not as much interest and life, and as rapid advance- 
of operations which is now in force in this State ; | ment in our educational matters as theirs? We 
but taking it for granted that this plan is as just may be in some things behind still, but facts would 
and effective as wise and good men can make, under | probably show, that we are steadily advancing to- 
the circumstances of the case, and trusting it will be | wards the ascendant in regard to our neighbor, In 
improved as fast as improvements are demanded, we |the cause of popular education, an unusual feeling 
wish simply to present a few reasons for adopting | is almost every where manifested ;a new and more 
and prosecuting some system in this important work. | active element is at work in the public mind, which 
‘must produce the most happy results. ‘The people 





“ Order is Heaven’s first law,” and every thing in || 


nature is subject to a law by which it is governed. 
The seasons, the planets, the winds, and even the 
wandering comet, have a Course marked out for 
them, and go and come at regular intervals, or in 
their appointed season. The Prophet of the Lord 
said :—“ Yea, the stork in the Heaven knoweth her ap- 
pointed time ; and the turtle and the crane and the swal- 
low observe the time of their coming.” 
“To everything there is a season and a time to eve- 
ry purpose under the Heaven.” System and order 
are essential in very thing;—the State, the Church, 
and the family, must be governed and regulated by 
some law, or anarchy and confusion will ensue. What 
is the condition of the famiiy, the church, or the 
state, where nothing is in the time, nothing in place ? 
Let the confusion and poverty of disorganized 
households, the imbecility and stupor of sucha church 
and the fearful wretchedness of a state without a law, 
answer this question. Turn your thoughts to the 
recent movements in Kansas, if you would learn the 
importance of order and system, in the management 
of buman affairs. See the encroachment and de- 
predations of ruffianism, witness the waste of prop- 
erty, the interruption of business and jeopardizing 
of life, and then say if society can exist and pros- 
per, without order. But, in nothing human is sys- 
tem more desirable, or essential, than in the man- 
agement of our educational interest. Indeed, popu- 
lar education cannot be promoted without system ; 
a small class among men, might secur’ advantages 
without general and well regulated arrangements, 
but the masses cannot thus be reached. There must 
be boundaries and limits to districts, there must be 
suitable houses for the specific purpose, and there 
must be » en invested with authority, whose busi- 
hess it shall be to superintend and regulate the whole, 
or the interest will not be advanced. All experi- 
ence is evidence on this subject. 

If we look back but a few years, and compare the 
condition of Publie Schools of this, with the State 
of New York, we shall see a striking contrast be- 
tween these two contiguous commonwealths. Then 
there was no definite system in this State, but indi- 
viduals united to employ a Teacher fora few months 
in the year, on such terms as they could meet,—for 
there waz no public fund, and the few who patron- 
ized the school must foot the bill—must pay the 
whole. Many families could not sustain the expense 
—and of course must keep their children at home. 
Very little regard was paid to the qualifications of 
the Teacher, for there was no Board of Directors, 
or trustees, no Superintendent to test his qualifica- 
tions ; but such as he was, he took charge of the 
school, filled up his time, received his compensa- 
tion and left. Such was the condition of things in 
the Keystone State; while in New Yok a rigorous 
system had long been in operation, which created 
an increasing public fund, appointed men to keep the 
plan at work, and to suggest improvement where 
there were defects ;—the results of which might be 


Solomon said, 


/begin to appreciate the importance of System, and 
‘to evince a laudable desire to make that system ef- 
‘ficient. There is an almost spontaneous and simul- 
taneous effort on the part of the friends of educa- 
ition, to awaken the public mind to the importance 
lof the subject, and to a proper sense of its duty, to 
'give the Common Schools of Pennsylvania a prom- 
jinence which the cause of education demands. 

W hat, it may be asked, has produced this state of 
things? What has thus awakened the people to 
this important subject? An answer may be found 
in the fact that, a system has been devised, which, 
notwithstanding its brief history, has developed 
these results. It may be imperfect, forit is of hu- 
man origin; but it is a system, which, to some ex- 
tent at least, harmonizes in its parts, and thus sets 
the machinery at work; and it will yet do greater 
things than these, and men will wonder, why it was 
deferred so long. 

We already see the importance of @ system in re- 
gard to our Public Schools by the imperfect work- 
ings of the system which has but begun to act. The 
indifference and inefficiency which pervaded the 
community when no such system fas known, teach- 
es the same lesson; atime, a place for everything 
pertaining to our schools, is as desirable, and as in- 
i dispensable, as in our civil and domestic relations.— 
If our schools are left to casualty, as it respects 
time, place and management, they will be like every 
thing else, which chance controls; all will be disor- 
der and very little will be accomplished. But hav- 
ing thus briefly spoken of the importance of system 
and order, in regard to the general interests of our 
Public Schools, let us more particularly inquire 
into the best means of rendering such system effec- 
tive. 

And first of all, it is indispensable to sincerely 
adopt and vigorously carry out, the plan which is 
now before us; for nothing can avail which is not 
thus adopted, and even a defective arrangement is 
altogether preferable to confusion. I would not beun- 
derstood as charging defects upon this plan, for it 
may be as perfect as any plan can be in the present 
state of the public mind ; but even though it is not 
what it should be, and what it must be, it is still 
vastly superior and preferable to an entire want of 
all plan ; many may oppose it, but all should remem- 
ber, that it is often much easier to point out defects 
than remove them. We may find fault when we pos- 
sess very little ability to correct these defects. It 
is not vertain that a system is bad, because it is op- 
posed; for the man who can censure and condemn 
every thing he looks at, may not be a wise man.— 
Kiven an idiot can do as much. Wisdom dictates 
that we make the best of what we have, and if it is 
found wanting, seek to make it better. In many in- 
stances men complain of defects, which they have no 
desire or expectation of removing, but for the sake 
of complaining; and if there were no faults they would 
eomplain all the more. The best way to ascertain 
the qualities of any thing is to put it to the test, see 
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if it can do what it proposes to do. The most im- | But however well qualified the teacher may be in 
portant machinery, the best ox or horse, might. to |all the branches which his pupils may need, he may 
the eye ofthe critic or complainer exhibit imperfec- | still be incompetent for the work before him. He 
tion; but finding the defect, will not make it better. must know how to govern, by which I do not mean 
Put the thing to work, and that will determine |that he must have strength and dexterity in wield- 
whether it can work, and in what respect it needs ‘ing the whip, nor a state of heart that can look on 
modifying. If we do not avail ourselves of the sys- | with indifference, or be pleased with the tortures 
tem we have, the danger is we shall be without sys-| which he inflicts. Frequent and severe flagellations 
temandsowithout success. I repeat,—an important | are rather an evidence of a want of governing pow- 
means of prosperity, in the cause of education, isthe er than otherwise. There must be control of our- 
faithful working of the plans already devised. iselves, if we would hold others in subjection. The 

There are many things involved in this system, teacher must hold his own spirit and passion in 
such as comfortable and well located school-houses— | obedience to law, if he expects his pupils to ob- 
there must be something attractive and comforta-|serve the law which he attempts to enforce. A 
ble in the school-room—if we hope for success. But | good share of common sense is indispensable in the 
we have not time to dwell upon the importance of |government of youth. Men may bluster and make 





well ventilated, well warmed, and neatly construct- 
ed edifices for schools ; for however desirable these 
things may be, it is to be hoped that the system un- 
der which we are acting will, in due time, remove the | 
sheds and hovels which sprung up without system, | 
and replace them with such buildings as the cause | 
demands. 

Besides, there are other things equally and perhaps 
more important for the success of our schools. Nei- 
ther a good plan nor a good house, nor these com- | 
bined, can make a prosperous school. There must | 
be a competent teacher, whose mind is deeply im-| 
pressed with the responsibility of the position which | 
he occupies. <A teacher, to fill his place efficiently, | 
must be thoroughly acquainted with those branches | 
he undertakes to teach. Total ignorance, or a par-| 
tial knowledge of these is unpardonable, in the man | 
who proposes to direct the minds of children and | 
youth. He may be thoroughly versed, in what are | 
called higher branches, but these are not sufficient, | 
for they are not demanded in his vocation. He must | 
be acquainted with the rudiments of science, the | 


} 


foundation of all branches, or he cannot suceeed ; he | 
may be able to solve the most difficult problem in | 
trigonometry, but this will not simplify addition to) 
the mind of the child. He may tell the names and | 
distances of the planets, but this will not determine | 
the geographical location of places on the earth.— | 
He may be versed in the “orations of Cicero and | 
the Iliad of Homer,” but this will not instruct the | 
child in the complex sounds of his own alphabet.— | 
If the teachers of our publicschools are not familiar 
with orthography, geography, arithmetic and gram- | 
mar, they are not qualified to instruct the youthful | 
mind, A defective education in these branches on | 
the part of teachers, is probably a principal cause of | 
the weakness and wants of many of our Public) 
Schools. 

A false notion of what constitutes an education | 
has long existed in the minds of many, and the effect | 
of this evil may be seen in those who attempt to. 
teach. The child is urged forward to the study of | 
algebra and geometry, before he is acquainted with | 
common arithmetic. He must have at least a su-| 
perficial knowledge of Greek and Latin or of Ger- | 
man and French, even though he is ignorant of the | 
grammar of his own language. 








Here is the mistake | 
of both parents and teachers, and the consequence | 
is, we but half educate our children. They soon | 
learn that the merest smattering of the various | 
branches they attempt to study, is all that will be) 
required. With such a sentiment in the public| 
mind, it is not strange that our teachers so often | 
evince an almost entire deficiency, in the simple | 
things which a large majority of their pupils most | 
need, and which should be well understood before | 
they attempt to instruct others, 


a noise about order, while all their pretences are 
out of order. Alas! how many both in families and 
in schools, by parents and teachers, are sadly mis- 
ruled. Every young pupil will very soon learn to 
disrespect the teacher, who is not himself under due 
restraint. ‘he teacher must have a plan, and with 
ita dignity of character to execute ; he must be inde- 
pendent, yet reasonable. He may be tyranical and 
despotic but not a good governor ; for all his require- 
ments must be reasonable, to be enforced upon rea- 
sonable terms. ‘There may be a slavish dread of 
power without a sense of right. 


Those who undertake the training of youth, should 
possess withal a sound moral character. Without 
this no man, whatever other qualities he may have, 
is qualified to train and lead the children and youth 
of our land. Neither the tippler, the gambler, the 
Sabbath-breaker, nor the profane and vulgar,are qual- 
ified to teach others. Such have failed to learn the 
first important lessons of life, and should not be in- 
trusted with the training of the juvenile mind. Bad 
examples may undo all that precept attempts, and 
thus the effort prove worse than a failure. 


But with all the good qualities ofthe teacher, and all 
the attractions of the house, there may still be 
want of efficiency in our schools. Parents and pa- 
trons, may, by an injudicious course, counteract all 
that otherwise might be accomplished. 


Every plan and every effort may be defeated, just 
for want of co-operation on the part of those, who, 
of all others, are most deeply interested. The school 
may be made a secondary consideration, and busi- 
ness or pleasure allowed to occupy the thought and 
time which the;school demands. Parents often con- 
sent to rides or parties, if they do not directly pro- 
mote them, and thus nearly all the labor and ex- 
pense of the school are lost. There may be cases of 
delinquency which parents cannot control, and, in 
such cases, the responsibility rests not on them; but 
in very many instances they must take the blame.— 
Ordinarily, parents can as easily send their children 
to school in time as out of time, and send them pre- 
pared for all the duties before them, as well as in 
entire unfitness for these duties. It too often hap- 
pens that children are kept at work, or sent on er- 
rands, or suffered to lounge in ‘bed, until they must 
necessarily be too late at schoo]. ‘The evils of such 
a course may be easily anticipated. ‘Time is thus 
lost and ambition in the mind of the child unavoid- 
ably abated. Children thus treated, can scarcely 
fail to perceive that the parent has but little regard 
to propriety, and that any efforts which they can 
make will not overcome this defect. How sadly is 
intellect crippled, and laudable ambition depressed 
and crowded until it gives place to almost utter 
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carelessness and neglect. Who has ever known a occupied by duties connected with my profession, I 
pupil to excel under such circumstances, or the did not feel at liberty to decline. Here, thought I, 
world furnished with men for the times, from such 'is an assemblage of men, pursuing one of the most 
disorderly households? Men and women, such as | honorable, most useful, and yet most difficult profes- 
the world demands, must come from other and bet-|sions. They have associated together for the pur- 
ter regulated families. Nor is the evil of such a/ pose of mutual improvement in the duties of their 
course confined to these families alone; the whole vocation, to continue with one another and to hear 
school is disturbed for the time, if not disarranged ' the counsel of friends, on the best method of training 
for the day. \the rising generation to become useful and happy 
But there is still another and perhaps greater evil | members of society, as well as faithful and respeet- 
than the above named. Parents sometimes inter-' able citizens of our favored country. If in this ardu- 
fere with the interests of the schools in a more di-/ ous work I could contribute any aid, the question of 
rect way. They sometimes instil into the minds of |duty was decided. I felt the more willing to com- 
their children, a disregard for the teacher, and little ply with your request, asthe value of your services 
jealousies of their schoolmates ; and sometimes send and the importance of your office, are so often under- 
up to them a counter order of things. If any one/rated by the public, and even by parents themselves, 
engaged in teaching, has not been informed that forgetting that you are their most effective auxilia- 
father, or more frequently, mother says, “I may do ries in training their children to become obedient, 
so or may not do so,” “ I may havea seat or I may not affectionate and happy members of the family, and 
ait with such an one.” he is more fortunate than hereafter ornaments to society and blessings to their 
most teachers ; for such orders are not at all unfre-|country. Ah! if parents more frequently reficcted 
quent. ‘There may be times, when such interfer- how much the future prosperity of their children 
ence is not quite so direct, but no less injurious.— | depends on proper early training, both in the school 
The teacher is informed that Mr. A , the last! and at the domestic fireside, they would number the 
who had the school in charge, managed quite differ-| schoolmaster amorg their best friends, and strive 
ently, and much more to the satisfaction of those | earnestly to co-operate with him inhis duties. ‘They 
concerned ; yet Mr. A—— had often been instruct- woutd sustain the just exercise of his authority, and 
ed in the same manner, respecting some one else. _ frequently exhort their offspring to industry in study 
Such parents do not consider that they are bring- and to respectful, affectionate ard obedient deport- 
ing their own children into difficulty, and introduc-| ment towards theirteacher. Yea, they would adopt 
ing disorder and confusion into the school, where or- the estimate ofthe great Reformer of the sixteenth 
der and harmony should ever abound. If the teach-/ century, expressed in his own vigorous style: “ In 
er is what he should be, he must repel such interfe- | short, (says he) I affirm, that an industrious, pious 
rence, as an insult, and thus perhaps incur the!schoolinaster or teacher, who trains and instructs 
displeasure of some of his patrons; or, if he is so boys with faithfulness, can never be sufficiently re- 
weak and wanton as to conform to the rule thus in- warded, or paid with any money, as even the heath- 
troduced, he will meet the frown of ah yea are or ‘en Aristotle has confessed.” 
by better judgment. Parents should .understan ; ‘ 
that eves’ ie ‘school is of the utmost importance | It has pleased the great Architeet of the universe, 
and that each teacher, if at all adapted to his posi-|t0 send us into this world as little children, and to 
tion, must havea plan of his own. If it is right for leave us for years dependent on the kind offices of 








parents to seat and regulate their own children in Parents and friends, requiring a long course of in- 
istruction and training for the proper development 


|of our physical and intellectual powers. ‘This is the 
‘unchangeable law of our being. Mankind in all 
‘ages have acknowledged it, and endeavored to ac- 
‘complish the work of education by different methods, 
and with various degrees of success, as they them- 
iselves have occupied a higher or lower grade in the 
scale of civilization and of intellectual and moral 
culture. The most ancient schools on record are 
those of the Egyptians and Persians, and subse- 
quently, about a thousand years before Christ, the 
schools of the prophets among the Hebrews. ‘I'he 
latter were purely religious institutions, not for boys 
but for young men; but after the Babylounish Captiv- 
ity, schools for minors were also established, which 
were sometimes conducted in the Synagogues. None 
of these institutions however reached the masses of 
thecommunity. They were most frequently the boon 
of the privileged classes. Xenophon, in his Cyrope- 
dia, presents an interesting, but probably more ideal 
than historical account of education among the Per- 
sians.—Like the Spartans they regarded children ra- 
ther as the property ofthe State than of the parents. 
Their educational efforts also contemplated the im- 
provement of the body more than of the mind. 
They consisted mainly of gymnastic exercises, and 
such other discipline, as tended to the utmost pos- 
sible development of the physical man. Lycurgus, 
Socrates, Solon and Plato all considered the training 
of the rising generation as worthy of the most re- 
spectful attention of the civil government. Lucian 


school, they shoul] take upon them the management 
of all that pertains to it; for no teacher can manage 
a part and leave others to themselves ; or te do what 
mother says. 

Would we see our schools efficient and prosper- 


ous, we must*have harmony of views and concert of | 


action, between parents and teachers. ‘There must 
be good and well qualified teachers; and parents 
must co-operate with such teachers, and enter hearti- 
ly into all that pertains to the commor. public irte- 
rest; utterly discarding all those little partialities, 
which grow out of the selfishness of the human heart. 
Our action must correspond with our better judg- 
ment, and our children must be early and habitually 
impressed, with the importance of their advance- 
ment in all that pertains to a good education. Pa- 
rents do much to encourage both teachers and pu- 
pils by visiting the school, and by evincing such an 
interest as the cause demands. With such teachers 
and such parents,—with such system and order, our 
public schools will soon take hold of the best feel- 
ings of the community, and our children and our 
youth will be prepared to fill the places which their 
parents must soon vacate, both with honor to them- 
selves and benefit to the world. 





ADDRESS 
Yo the Teachers’ Convention of Adams county, 
by S. S. Scumucker, D. D. 
GsntLemen :—When invited by your Committee 
to appear before you on this occasion, although much 
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informs us that the 


citizens might become virtuous in mind and vigorous 
in body.” 

But neither our time nor present design will al- 
low any further notice of the different systems, an- 
cient or modern. Not to the most perfect school 
system in existence, that of Prussia and other king- 
doms of Germany, or to the schools of the Puritan 
fathers of New England and their descendants, can 
any time be devoted.—Our object is practical. We 


r were 
and both started together in life, the man with well] 
|developed powers and correct habits would, in a few 
\years, far outstrip the other even in knowledge ,and 
through life possess the advantage over him. This 
|development of faculties is accomplished by duty 
jand well directed practice. Let the teacher there- 
fore expect reasonable effort of every pupil in the 
|preparation of each exercise or recitation. Let him 
endeavor to develgpe all the prominent powers of 





aim to benefit the members of this Association and |the mind called into action by the different studies ; 
through them their pupils. We would contribute | for though it may, in a limited sense, be true. that 
to the usefulness and popularity of the main pillars |some scholars have less talent for one department 
of our republican institutions, and a far better safe-|of the sciences than another, practice and attention 
guard of our liberties than standing armies and na- j will enable them greatly to improve in all. 
vies, | Again, the teacher should aim at the formation 
Allow me then, gentlemen, to propose and answer | of correct and profitable habits. Habits being the re- 
several vital questions involving your duties as Teach- | sult of oft repeated voluntary actions of the same 
ers of the rising generation.—And should I seem to | kind, their formation is very much under our con- 
any of you to exercise too great freedom in inculca-/|tro]. As the teacher directs the voluntary efforts or 
ting your obligations, let an experience of five and | studies of his pupils, he should be careful to culti- 
thirty years in the business of teaching plead my | vate such habits as favor their intellectual devel- 
apology. lopment and moral growth. Let him study to form 
And first: What motives should actuate the teacher? in them habits of rigid adherence to the prescribed 
‘his is a momentous question to you all, the ad-|studies of the hour, to the exclusion of others more 
justment of which will render your work more pleas-|Jight aad perhaps more pleasing or entertaining; 
ant, will sustain you amid its unavoidable difficul-| habits of close and exclusive attention to the exer- 
ties. Doubtless a teacher should cherish the abid-/cise in progress, habits of promptness in reply and 
ing recollection, that a trust of vast importance is|ofindustry in duty; habits of personal cleanliness 
confided to his hands. His influence in shaping the |and neatnsss, to the exclusion of all use of that im- 
character and destiny of his pupils in after life can-| pure and pernicious weed, tobacco ; habits of truth- 
not fail to be great ; and for the proper exercise of |fulness and honor, of kindness to their fellow stu- 
this plastic power he is responsible to God. A de-|dents, of politeness to all others, of respect, affection 
sire so to discharge his duty, that he may renderjand obedience to God. Happy. thrice happy, the 
his account with joy at the great day, should be aj|teacher, who is the honored instrument in impres- 
moving spring to his actions in the school-roem, as|sing these noble and blessed lineaments, on the 
well as elsewhere. As a man he is to exercise be-|character of the great mass of his pupils! 
nevolent affections towards his fellows; as a teach-| But the third object of the teacher must be to 
er he should cherish an especial affection for the communicate to his pupils the largest practicable 
tender, confiding, buoyant young immortals com-|amount knowledge, well understood and well digest- 
mitted to his training. Your pupils, gentlemen, will ed in their own minds. Whilst this is confessedly 
meet you ey ages hence In some other portion of | not the principal, it is undoubtedly a highly impor- 
the Almighty’s dominions, and there either bless you | tant, object of education. This knowledge will form 
as the benefactors who laid the foundation of their |materials with which the scholar’s faculties are to 
character and happiness, or curse you for having | operate, and his habits be employed. As the field 
blasted their prospects, by neglecting to cultivate the | of knowledge is boundless, the teacher should en- 
nobler feelings of their nature, and by exciting those ‘deavor to conduct his pupils throwgh its most im- 
selfish, malevolent and deceitful dispositions, which portant and useful walks and thoroughfares, so that 
destroyed their principles, and drove them into the | the knowledge they acquire may be that best suited 
paths of ruin. Moreover, the teacher should be ac-| fo, the purposes of afterlife. to facilitate the perform- 
tuated by an honorable desire to discharge with fi-|/ance of their duties and the attainment of the 
delity the duties of his profession, in order to estab-| highest degree of usefulness, respectability and hap- 
lish his own claim to public confidence and respect. piness. In this work the teacher will find an im- 
What are the effects which | portant auxiliary in the several excellent series of 
the teacher should aim to produce in the pupil? What|school books, prepared by enlightened, patriotic 
are the grand designs of education ? jand christian men, within the last two decennia. 
‘These designs we suppose to be three, to develope | These books embody the most important facts and 
faculty, to form correct habits, and to communicate | Ptinciples in science, bearing on the great duties 
knowledge. “ 1t is a mistaken judgment, which would jand business of life ; and the aim of the teacher should 
make the acquisition of knowledge the first and |be, to trace on the minds of his pupils, in distinct 
most important object of educativa. The great de-|and enduring lineaments, as large an amount as pos- 
sivi of our schools should be to teach men how to |Sible ofthis interesting, instructive and useful know- 
think, rather than what: to think for ourselves and | ledge. This is especially important in the case of 
elaborate our own opinions from the given data, |the greater part of the pupils, whose scholastic ed- 
rather than to learn and adopt the opinions of |¥eat.on will close with the free schools, and whose 
others, and thus accumulate a stock of other men’s |#ttention will then be engrossed by the practical 
thoughts. Development of faculiy and formation | business of life.—Such are the various important 
of correct habits are both of greaver importance in |@0d difficult objects at which the teacher should aim ; 
early life, than the amount of knowledge then ac- jund as the success of different instructors is so very 
quired, Suppose a youth of well developed facul- |(ifferent, it becomes an important inquiry,— 


ties and correct habits, aud another of badly devel- | By what means can the teacher most certainly 








Our second inquiry is: 
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effect these objects? The general rule doubtless is, facilitating study. This method has long since been 
seek to gain the affection, confidence and respect of employed in the institutions of Germany, and we re- 
your pupils, and strive to govern them by these and | gard its systematic introduction into the schools of 
other moral motives. To be more particular, I our land, as evidence of the willingness of our coun- 
would say : |trymen to profit by the experience of others, 

1. Cultivate a cheerful, affectionate and dignified) With this same view, children ought not to be ad- 
manner in your intercourse with your pupils. Man, vanced beyond their ages, nor sent to school too 
said Aristotle, is an imitative animal, and the teach- young. The distinguished German physician Hufe- 
er who cultivates a cheerfulness of disposition him- land, one of the very first medical authorities of Ku- 
self and speaks kindly to his pupils, will by his ex-| rope, maintains that nothing is gained intellectually, 
ample diffuse the same spirit among them, and make | and much lost both physically and intellectually, by 
both himself and them happy. The feelings of hu-, sending children to school, before they are seven 
man hearts in general and of all the little hearts|/years old, Children subject to the confinement and 
within the walls of your school house, are linked | labor of a school at an early age, are like hot-house 
together by strong and unmistakeable bonds of sym- | plants, which though ripened earlier than others, are 
pathy; and cheerfulness in the teacher will spread | less vigorous and enduring than those of natural 
like an electric current over his whole school, and be| growth. Their health is often undermined, and their 
felt by every heart within his little kingdom. The | intellectual powers tend to premature decay. The 
teacher who treats his pupils with kindness and af-| proverb which is usually cited as a specimen of do- 
fection, will receive far more love and obedience ting simplicity, is not altogether without Some phi- 
from them, than he who is characterized by a mo-jlosophical foundation,—the “ child is too smart to live 
rose disposition, who never greets his scholars with long.” It is historically and physiologically true, 
a smile, and sometimes unnecessarily wounds their that the precocious development seen in some chil- 
feelings. A cheerful, kind hearted teacher will al-| dren, results from an abnormal state of their physi- 
ways be welcome to his pupils. They will rejoice cal constitution, and is ordinarily succeeded by pre- 
to see him approach the school house, even if the; mature decay, 
hour for study has not yet arrived; because they; Nor ought too many recitations be assigned for 
know he rejoices in seeing them happy, and will not| preparation at home, if the usual hours of the day 
interrupt their amusements before the regular time. |are spent in confinement and study. One or two 
But the morose and ill-natured teacher is ever un-|recitations at night are sufficient for the younger 
welcome, and hated by his scholars. He is regard-|classes. A different course makes study irksome to 
ed as the enemy of their happiness, and rarely en-| children, destroys the pleasure of school hours, and 
joys the confidence of his school. On the other| prevents them from acquiring a fondness for their 
hand, the teacher, especially of larger boys, should| books. In more advanced classes, the business of 
not forget the dignity of his profession, nor place him-| private study may properly be carried to greater ex- 
self entirely on a level with his pupils. They should tent, as it requires personal effort and teaches the 
be taught to respect, as well as love and confide in| student to help himself. 
him. Whilst it is proper, that he should witness,; 3, You should aim at thorough instruction, For 
approve and control their recreations, we think it in | this purpose labor to make your pupils understand 
general unadvisable for him to participate in them. jeach lesson before you assign a newone. Of course 

2. Teachers should seek to make the studies of the | YOU will occasionally find a scholar, whose feeble in- 


school easy and pleasant, so that the scholars may |tellect, under the best tuition, will fail to compass 
delight in them. Itis a suggestive fact and not | the portion assigned. Here the average capacity 
without some philosophic ground, that the ancient |and progress of the class must be your guide. Make 
Romans termed their elementary schools places of j all needed explanations and illustrations, and aid 
play and of sport, (ludus)—and the teacher was | particularly those pupils ane intellectual necessi- 
termed ludi magister or master of the play. It is|ties require it. Strive, by thorough drilling, repe- 
indeed neither desirable nor possible for the teacher | “tion, and the Socratic method of questioning, to 
to remove every obstacle, and relieve the pupils |impress on the pupils’ minds clear and distinct im- 
from the neceasity of study, or to convert his school | pressions of the subject under consideration. If you 
literally into a house of sport or amusement. This fail in this, and their views remain obscure and con- 
would be to encourage idleness and mental dissipa- fused, they will soon be forgotten 3 as they are nei- 
tion, and prevent that intellectual effort which is es-|ther deeply impressed on the mind, nor strongly 
sential to development of the mind. His great and | linked by association to the previous stock of know- 
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constant aim should be to explain every subject so 
far as to bring it within the reach of the ability of 
his scholars, and teach them how to help themselves, 
so that by proper effort they may be able to master 
the task assigned. The teacher that ordinarily turns 
away the scholar, who failed to accomplish a task 
after honest effort to perform it, and gives him not 
even a general intimation as to the cause of his fail- 
ure, and the method of overcoming it, can hardly be 
supposed to have discharged his duty. With a view 
to simplifying the studies, the method of a short, 
general and easy course or outline for beginners, 
and, at a later stage of mental development, a larger 
and more minute one, is excellent in most sciences, 
such as geography, history, grammar, arithmetic, 
&c. The use of tabular views or charts, where the 
nature of the subject admits of them, and the sing- 
ing ofoutline maps, &c., are also judicious means of 


iedge. ‘he less scholars learn for the sake of for- 
getting it, the better. Festina lente, (make haste 
slowly,) is a useful pedagogic maxim; because, too 
i|hasty progress never fails to cause subsequeut diffi- 


‘culty and delay. 

Another important means of thorough instrue- 
ition, is found in frequent and stated repetitions and 
| examinations. In addition to the closing public ex- 
jaminations of each session, there ought to be pri- 
vate reviews and examinations, at the end of every 
month and every week. These reviews and exami- 
nations afford additional impetus tostudy. he pre- 
sence of parents and friends at public examinations, 
also appeals to the better feelings of the heart, a 
desire to excel, and to gratify those who feel inter- 
ested in us, by the proof of our success. In Ger- 
many it has been remarked, that those schools turn 
out the best and most thorough scholars, in whose 
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settled plan of instruction, reviews and examinations rectors of schools. Assuredly, the Christians of al! 
have an important and fixed part assigned them.! denominations, should be willing to let their children 
Nor should a few chapters or pages be selected for ex-| hear what God teaches and requires. Let this ex. 
amination and review, with previous rotice to the! ercise be performed with solemnity, when conducted 
scholars ; but the whole field of knowledge, passed; by the teacher. But sometimes it may be better 
over during the session or term, should be equally! that the scholars should read the portion, taking 


prepared, each a verse, without taking its number, so that al] 
4, Finally. Study to control your pupils by moral must constantly attend, in order to perform their 
means. part. No arithmetic can calculate the moral influ. 


The dignity of the office you sustain, gentlemen, ence thus exerted on the future destiny of the sehol-. 
dictates the use of means adapted to it. You are ars, or determine how many may, in after life, be 
not engaged in training irrational animals, but have saved in temptation and rescued from ruin. 
young immortals committed to your care, whom Again: Great influence may be exerted on the 
God created in his own image. Now, if experience, youthful mind, by exhibiting the advantages of the 
teaches ag even sage bye oe oe kindness | Gjerent studies for the purposes of after life, for the 
is generally lar more elficient than unleeling severl-) attainment and practice of certain professions, for 
ty i he ape ene wor raf Christian be- the acquisition at wealth, of seapieniability, of use- 

evolence and allection prevail in the management fylness. Even the youngest pupils will often become 
2 a se pa . We Sere eee “gen interested in Cabs sanisnetiton and as they are ap- 
iysical correction and coercion should never be . : : om 
ooeetid to, in the case of obstinate transgressors ; ae — soetaabe poder ss F Tis eaten 
but even there it.ought to be the last resort, after res ponsbil ity. 
appeals to the nobler susceptibilities of the pupil . » x —— 
ee proved fruitless, and all other pallaa of h 3. Be always seg ready to  satacared Ete - Bood, 
punishment have been tried in vain. They should “@” 0 pose nth or ee pees - owe a a5 ms em 
form the exception, and not the ordinary rule. of on rs seinen on a iseyat ssi s T td 

Therefore, do not indulge in habitual scolding, ° tap ong h — catty — rt we gy ga ca. 
abuse or ridicule of your pupils, not even of the dis- °'P ‘ edly 0 maga wry : ‘he . b oe: Fadi : 
obedient. ‘“ Fathers, provoke not your children to an-| Faull a wept 1 ped F pocred eae vy 4 (bg 
ger, lest they be discouraged,” is the injunction of rey-| "4 oy 7 sieohedie see wy th sing aga at nla — 
elation to parents, and is no lessapplicable to teach- — _— le - ee _ per er te in i rch 2. gree 
ers. As in the family,soin the school, parents who ii — ati Pages op - gs aba hi mph ‘ls nd 
govern their children by terror, will always have a ep aemy ey ‘bl pag pms a Bt ar th 
cheerless fireside, void of all the endearments of af.) 2” them insensible to is complaints, ut if the 
fection ; and teachers who control their school main- teacher a een e ar - ate * past 
ly by the rod, and keep their little children in con-| On a ner ' " ta 1, om bs we va ea 
stant terror, are inhuman tyrants, who embitter “’ — 0. ie ag may ya Al tact 
those years which the Creator designed for innocent, '" ST caine S Wi vs 0 ed, they My ace 
cheerful enjoyment, and are unfit to train the tender eh mn. oe — ae pram iy has seas a 
and susceptible mind. ‘They make themselves and poe 4 pe eign ee oe Ganere mee SOR apg 
a!l around them unhappy, and utterly fail to develope ren ans tcl ae kn pte ety f ‘he 
the nobler principles of their pupils. | wb e happiness, and the morat principles of the 

Again: Let teachers carefully guard against in-\* ‘his. o is a sk at “deal,” at 
dulging in gah in hye rote be or in the dis- | whieh I eink all whe persion te nee 
tribution of favors. Let them show no preference | eat; , ai i i at 3 
in school, except as the reward of naples merit, | chads walle os cues Maeda yes te mrt 
and at the time such reward is adjudged; even the: must be stadied, if its incumbents would secure suc- 
pupil that has been justly punished, should be kind- cess. ‘The teacher should familiarize himself with 
nf i ce php apr cong 2 yr cig ed these principles, and with the rules flowing from them 
ion. he feels himsell Cast ol by the teacher, he! and requisite for their application. He should make 
will be discouraged and become reckless. ‘an intelligent, daliheraia ssid persevering effort to 

Having thus taken the liberty to specify some of | carry them out in practice. If your first attempts 
the errors which should be avoided, allow me, in’ are but partially successful, return daily to the re- 
conclusion, briefly to indicate those nobler, more! newed effort ; oad success will eventually crown your 
amiable, and more efficient principles, by which, in| labor. Some of you can doubtless say, the plan I 
my judgment, schools should mainly be controlled. | have endeavored to sketch, is the exact theory of 

1. Often appeal to the conscience of your pupils.! what you have been practising; and [ doubt not 
This inward monitor, implanted in every heart by all who pursue it, find themselves richly rewarded 
the hand Divine that made us, naturally demands by the increased pleasantness of the employment, 
acquiescence in its dictates. Its imperative injunc. and the visible improvement of their schools. Car- 
tions are felt by all; and, though they may be drowi- rying out this system, you will have the pleasing 
ed for a season, amid the turmoil of conflicting pas- consciousness, that you are not laboring in vain.— 
sions, in calmer moments they re-assert their claim, You will see your pupils growing up honorable, 
and often lead to reformation. Hence, although ap-| moral, respectable and industrious men,—successtul 
peals to the moral sense sometimes appear fruitless, in the different walks of life, and faithful in the sev- 
let not the faithful teacher be discouraged, but again’ eral relations and offices they may sustain. ‘I'he 
address himself to the same motive, and sooner or! community also will soon learn to estimate more 
later its influence willbe felt. The dominion of this! justly the value of your services, and regard you as 
noble element of our nature, is greatly confirmed by| benefactors of your race ; whilst you will secure the 
the reading of a chapter from the New Testament approbation of that omnisicient, all gracious Being, 
without note or comment ;—a practice which we! before whom we must all ere long appear, to render 
would cordially recommend to all teachers and di-| an account of our stewardship on earth. 
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